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PHILADELPHIA, Prreaers AND CHERRY Sesears, E LE VENTH MONTH 17, 1900. 


ANTED.—YOUNG MAN BY AN OLD ES. 
The a ibaeelh Fvtenas! ‘Aseaciation | tablished retail grocery house; must be reliable, 


h | energetic, and trustworthy. Address, with references, 
takes pleasure in announcing that a | GORRELL & TOMPKINS, 171 Gold Street, Brook- 


course of twelve lessons in Biblical Lit | !y2.¥. ¥. 

erature has been arranged under the 

leadership of Jesse H. Holmes, Ph.D., mother’s help” in small family. Address, stat- 
ee pee é , > ing e salary desired, Box 146, Swarthmore, Pa. 

of Swarthmore College. The class will nem 

meet on Third-day afternoons at 3.30 | ANTED.—BY A FRIEND, A POSITION AS 

. = ‘ managing housekeeper, capable of taking full 

in the Y. F. A. Building, 140 N. 15th | charge. Address No. 159, INTELLIGENCER OFFICE. 

Street, beginning Eleventh month 13. | 


WAN TED.—A YOUNG WOMAN AS 





ANTED.—A COMPETENT WORKING 
housekeeper in a family of two elderly persons. 

A Friend or friendly person. A good home and reason- 
able pay. M.B. D., 16 Arlington Place, Plainfield, N.J. 


Tickets for course of twelve lessons, $2.00. | 
Single lessons, 25 cents 
On behalf of the Executive Committee, 
ISABEL CHAMBERS, 
HEL EN A. CoMLy. 
patients taken. 


YOUNG FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATION Address MRS. C. E. SAT T ER = HW AIT. 


L F 1900-1901 Sa ee 
ECTURE COURSE OR 900-190 aa JANTED.—QUARTERLIES 1, 2,AND 3,OLD 
In the Assembly Room of the Association Build- Testament Series 189. Postage will be olieeded 
img, fifteenth and Cherry Streets. Address ELIZA H. WORRELL, 140N. rsth St., Phila. 
1. Wooprow Witson. . . . Eleventh month 23, rgoo. 
** Liberty.” 
2. Mrs.Maset Loomis Topp Twelfth month 14, 1900. 


INTER BOARD AT SOUTH.—IN THE BLUE 
Ridge Mountains at Hendersonville, N. C., eigh- 

teen miles from Asheville, you will find a bracing climate 
free from the mountain fog. A good nothern table. 
Kind treatment in a Friends family. No tuburculosis 


ANTED.—OLD NUMBERS OF Frienps’ In- 
| TELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL, of Vols. 38, 40, 45 
a | (No. r only), 48, 49, 52, and 55. Aliso Index to Vol. 42. 
An Eclipse Trip to Tripoli in 1900.” Postage or expressage will be paid. Communicate with 

ae 4 First month 18, 1gor. 1. & J., INTELLIGENCER Office. 
“Literary Fashions.”” 


4. Hamitton W. Masig . . Second month 15, rgor. 


OR RENT.—TWO LOVELY, CHEERFUL, 

‘* A Great Man of Letters—Dr. Johnson.” | second-story rooms, communicating, with good 

5. Henry VAN Dyke . Third month rs, 101. table. Friends’ family. Reference. 536 N. Marshall 
«The Moral Law in the Domain of Art.’ Street, Philadelphia. 

Course Tickets, $2.00 Single Admission, 50 cts. 

Tickets may be obtained at the Association Rooms, or 

from any member of the Lecture Committee. 

Anna Janney Lippincott, 
1713 Green St. 


ERMANENT AND T TRANSIE! NT BOARDERS 

desired in a Friends’ family in Washington. Terms, 

for transients. $1.50 a day. Address SARAH R. 

Wa. W. BirpsaLt, | MATTHEWS and SISTERS, 1920 H St., N. W., 
Swarthmore, Pa. Washington, D. C. 

Exurs W. Bacon, Herten M Foca, 

3212 Baring St. 1114 Mt. Vernon St. 


Morcan BuntTInG, 140 N. rsth St. 


THE AQUARILLE, Oren avi tunveas 


OPEN ALL THE YEAR | 
Ocgzan Enp oF eee Ave. 
Atlantic Cit 
Enlarged, remodelled, steam ey electric bells, heated 
sun parlor, home-iike and comfortable. 
. E. and H. M. HUMPTON. 


pART IES DESIRING TO VISIT WASHINGTON 

can be accommodated with rooms and board in a 
Friends’ family. One block from street cars passing 
railroad stations, Capitol, and public buildings. Terms, 
$t.so a day. Address FRIEND, 1626 Nineteenth 
Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


JONES GENEALOGY. 

I am making a book of the Conshohocken 
branch of the Jones family and will be glad to 
correspond with the descendants of John Jones 
Jr., of Whitemarsh, who married Esther Taylor 
of Haverford, in 1769. HENRY D. CRANOR, 
Conshohocken, Pa. 


H. C. 





THE PENNHURST, 
Micnican Avenue, Atlantic City, N. J. 


Second house from Beach. Open the entire year. 
Elevator to street ievel. JAMES HOOD. 


GEO. B. COCK, a ny ene dl 

——— N.E. Cor. Broad and 
Chestnut Sts. 

‘REMOVED. 


Lizzie J. LAMBERT, Millinery, 


Successor to E. SHOEMAKER, 
To 1020 GREEN STREET. 


Book.et Massa. 








BODEN and CO. 


HAVE REMOVED 
TO THEIR NEW OPTICAL STORE 


1302 Walnut Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Telephone . 3-50-53 D. 





730 ae ieee 7. 


CAROLINE RAU, >hiladelphia. 
Plain Millinery 
MEDIUM FELTS AND STRAW BONNETS. 
CHARLES BURTON, 


Practical House and Sign Painter, 


Office, 907 N. Thirteenth Street, : 
Residence, 1714 Woodstock Street, } Philadelphia, Pa 


JOHN F ABER “MILL ER, 


325 Swepe Street, Norristown, Penna. 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW. 
Practicing in Montgomery and Philadelphia counties. 


JOSEPH T. FOULKE, 


ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, " 
. §623 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
OFFices : | Kalen Montgomery Co., Pa. 


MONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK. 
CONSHOHOCKEN _ Special attention given to serv- 
DAIRIES. ing families. Office 603 North 
Eighth Street, Philadelphia, Penna. 
JOSEPH 1. JONES. 





Richards & Shourds, Jobbing attended te 
CARPENTERS, BuILDERS, AND ConTRACTORS. 
1125 Sontag St. (first street above Race), Philad’a., Pa 

h 


ompson Shourds, 2212 Wallace Street. 
Charles W. Richards, 1220 Angle St., Tioga 
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FRIENDS’ 


ae College, 


SWARTHMORE, PENNA. 


WM. W. BIRDSALL, President. 


Under care of Friends. Send for Catalogue. 


Friends’ Central School, 
FIFTEENTH AND RACE STS., 
PHILADELPHIA. 

Under care of the Monthly Meetings of Philadelphia ; 
furnishes a practical, guarded education, and pre. 
pares for college. 


JOSEPH S. WALTON, } 
ANNA W. SPEAKMAN, f 


Circulars on application 


Principals. 


Abington Friends’ School, | 
For Boarptnc anp Day Puptts oF Botn Sexes 
Near Jenkintown, Penna., 10 miles from Philadelphia. 
Under the care of Abington Monthly Meeting. Liberal 
course of study. Students prepared for college or busi 
eess. The home-like surroundings make it especially 
attractive to boarding pupils. Students admitte 
ever there are vacancies. Send for circulars to 
GEORGE M. DOWNING, M.S., Principal, 
Or, 


"Jenkintown, Pa. 
CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Sec’y, Ogontz, Pa. 


George School, 

NEAR NEWTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY, PA. 
Under the care of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting of Friends. 

Course of study extended and thorough, preparing 

students either for business or for College. 
For catalogue, apply to 
GEORGE L. MARIS, Principal, 
George School, Penna. 





Chappaqua Mountain Institute, 


A Frienps’ Boarpinc SCHOOL FoR 
Boys anp Gir Ls. 


The building is modern, and the location is the hill 
sountry thirty-two miles north of New York City. 
For Circulars, address 
CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE, 
eee New York. 


SWARTHNORE PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 


(Formerly SwartHMoRE GRAMMAR SCHOOL. ) 


New stone buildings; cottage plan ; light, heat, venti- 
lation, and drainage the best; combined advantages of 
individual attention and class enthusiasm. 

For circulars address 

ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, Principal, 


Swarthmore, Pa. 
Friends’ Academy, 
LOCUST VALLEY, LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 


A Boarding and Day School for Boys and Girls, | 


ander the care of Friends. Thorough instruction to fit 
fer business er to enter college. 
Terms are moderate by reason of endowment. 
For particulars address, 


FRIENDS’ ACADEMY, Locust Valley, N. Y 


Darlington Seminary 
For Young Ladies, 
West Chester, Pa. 


Forty-seventh school year commences Ninth month, 
17th. A successful School for nearly half a century. 
Good buildings, beautiful and healthy location. Mathe- 
matical, Scientific, Linguistic, sal 
New Gymnasium. Terms $190 per school year. 

For Catalogues address the Principal, 

F. P. BYE, or R. DARLINGTON. 


CLEMENT A. WOODNUTT, 


Undertaker 
and Embalmer, 
1728 GIRARD AVENUE, PHILADELPHIA. 


| Telephone 2-29-38-D. 


when- | 


Art departments. | 


Established 1810 at 824 North Second Street. 
WATCHES. 

As one of the oldest houses in the watch 
trade—established three generations ago—and 
up to date in every feature of the business, we 
are able to offer the best and most serviceable 
watches for the least money. Give us a call. 


GEO. C. CHILD, 


| a1 S. oth St., (below Market, opposite Post Office. | 





| Ir your watch needs attention take it | 
You | @ 


to a careful and reliable jewe'er. 
may have had experience with careless 
work, and in any event you will appre- 
| ciate the fact that the best is none too 
good. I aim to do nothing but the 
most careful and accurate 
my customers remain with me from year | 
to year I am satisfied that they get as 
good attention as could be had elsewhere. 

| My prices are reasonable. 


If your watch needs regulating or setting bring it to 
& sg 8 & 
me. I will charge you nothing for the service. 


WaATCHMAKER AND JEWELER. 


oa L. Berry, 22 S. Second St., Phila. 


s, F. BALDERSTON’S SON, 


Wall Papers and 
Decorations. 


Window Shades [ade to Order. 
902 SPRING GARDEN ST., PHILAD’A. 


Window Shades, etc. 


Benjamin Green, 
33 N. Second 'o.. Philad’a. 





WALL PAPER of 


| 
| 
| 
| 
Carpetings, Linoleum, 
Attractive Styles 


Popular Prices 
Samples Free to any Address 


A. L. Diament & Co., 
1624 Chestnut St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


LEATHERINE saves you from 


much longer. 





25¢. 


work, and as | 


LEATHERINE is easy to apply. 


INTELLIGENCER. 
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299922090099009999900003 
cup of Coffee, excel- 


Good lent meals, daintily 


served in a quiet room. 


Table d’hote 25 cents. 
A la carte. 


Y. F. A. Building, 
140 N. Fifteenth St. 


Rooms, one person, 75 cents; two 
persons, 50 cents each per night; 
$3 and $4 per week. 


Phone Address, 
1-33-55 ELIZA H. WORRELL, Clerk. 
le emintnetnnintnnad 


| 
7 
1 


SAMUEL DUTCHER 
Ladies’ Fine Shoes 


Hand Sewed. 
On hand or to order. 


No. 45 North Thirteenth Street 


William S. Vernal, Manufacturing Optician 


| 


mg S. 15th Street, (4th door below Chestnut St 


PHILADELPHIA. 





Christmas is Coming 


Amateur Photographer, you can 
put your summer picture-taking to ac- 
count by making your own gifts, 
which will be doubly dear to the re- 
cipient because of the association. 


Esther M. Thurber, 1221 Arch Street, 
Photographic Specialist, 
will tell you—show you, how. 


Work for amateurs a special care. 


LEATHERINE 


Makes Shoes WATERPROOF 


buying rubbers. 


LEATHERINE makes your shoes soft and comfortable and last 


Ask your dealer for it, or send 


for a package to 


THE IMPERIAL LEATHER PRESERVER MFG. CO., 
212 SOUTH THIRD STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
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‘Establishea 1844. \ 
The Journal, 1873. 


PHILADELPHIA, ELEVENTH MONTH 17, 1900. 


Volume LVII. 
Number 46. 





FRIENDLY THOUGHTS FOR 1g00. 
XLVI. 

WHEN / bear my testimony regarding certain things, 
to confess that I believe in them is good so far as it goes, 
but complete testimony ts to live those things which I say 
| believe. Henry W. WILBUR. 


From some prefatory remarks, at the Chautauqua Confer- 
ence, to a paper on ‘‘ The Duty of Friends toward Social 
Reform.’ 


WATCH AND PRAY. 


CAREFULLY watch, lest the morrow 
Bring with it a shade of the past, 
Go ye and bury your sorrow, 
Lest with it your life be o’ercast. 


Keep the heart free from resentment, 
For surely résentment is sin, 
Blest is the Soul where contentment 
Peacefully reigneth therein. 
—Marie Le Page Guilbert. 





SIGNED ARTICLES. 
VIL. 

THE FOUR THINGS THIS WORLD AFFORDS US. 
Lire in this world can afford us but a few things. 
They may be quickly stated, and easily defined. 
Only one of them is unlimited in its scope. 

We may get, and, in the conditions about us we 
must have, three things—Food, Clothing, Shelter. 
Beyond these we may get,and practically we must have 
also, the Satisfaction of our Mind. I use Mind in this 
case as the representative of our individual and vital 
part. Whether we speak of this,distinguished from our 
animal organization, by one name or another, as Soul, 
or Spirit, or Ego, is not important in the present case. 
It is the satisfaction of this uncorporeal personality 
of ours that can be added as a fourth possession to 
the three which are essential to the body. 

A very little examination will be required, I think, 
to prove what has been said in brief—that four things 
are all the life in this world can afford us. We need 
not dwell on the necessity of food, which is a uni- 
versal need, nor on clothing, which in our climate is 
needful to maintain life, nor on shelter, which if less 
exacting is still practically indispensable. All these 
we must have to live, and the greater part of our 
existence is given up to the efforts to provide food, 
clothing, and shelter for ourselves and those depen- 
dent upon us. To have enough to eat, to have ade- 
quate dress, to have a roof over our heads—a home 
to call our own—occupies four-fifths, perhaps all, 
our waking endeavors. 

But what beyond that? What are the luxuries 
of life, when they can be had? What are its pleas- 
ures? What is the additional measure of delight 





which can be added by the fortunate to a possession 
of the three necessities? All these additional things, 
I say, come under one head, the Satisfaction of the 
Mind. They cannot nourish the body, for it requires 
but a simple and adequate sustenance, and more than 
enough food is hurtful, not helpful. They cannot 
further protect it by clothing, for when we are suf- 
ficiently clad, the body needs no more. They cannot 
increase the adequacy of shelter, after once we are 
safely and comfortably housed. The body’s needs 
are exacting, but they are few, and they have their 
definite, plain limits. 

What, then, do we say as to the Satisfaction of 
the Mind? The desire for it knows no limit. The 
endeavor to provide it is beyond measure or control. 
The Mind, seeking its satisfaction, is forever on the 
strain. It knows not precisely what it wants, but its 
craving is perpetual. To one the increase of creature 
comforts seems the great object—to have richer food, 
delicacies, things out of season; to have more costly 
apparel, dress that will excite envy, colors, textures, 
styles that will be admired and coveted; to have a 
house beautiful within and without, filled with ser- 
vants ; to have horses, carriages, harness, and all the 
equipment that belongs. But, as has been said, these 
are not things needful, they are food only for the 
mind’s cravings. 

To another person it may be things not merely 
sensuous, but sensual, that are craved and sought. 
We need not dwell on these—drink, and worse, vice 
and degradation. But to others there are higher and 

etter forms of gratification. One wishes to travel, 
one to see the grand in nature, one the beautiful in 
art, one to make acquaintance with humanity under 
other conditions. When they do so, it is what? 
The Satisfaction (gratification if you would rather) of 
the Mind. It is the personality, the vital side of us, 
that is pleased. 

Perhaps I need not go farther in the demonstra- 
tion; certainly I need not argue the point. What 
then is to be deduced? What is the logical conclu- 
sion? Plainly this, that when our bodily needs are 
sufficiently provided for, we may seek the Satisfaction 
of our Mind in little or in much, and when we have 
found it, even in the little, we are peers of any. 
However much any one has grasped it can do no 
more for him than please him, and the pleasure he 
has is the same emotion as that achieved by simple 
means. 

This is a philosophy which is not new. It may 
be found on many pages of those who have thought 

nd written. But we live to-day to repeat yesterday. 


aince speech began, and language took form, and 
Sriting was devised, we are only expanding, and 
waborating, and newly dealing with things already 
aid and written. 
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Seneca said, “A good mind possesses a king- 
dom.” And who was Seneca? Nota person of to- 
day, but a Roman citizen, born in Spain, fifty-four 
years before the Christian era. What did he mean 
by a “good mind”? Answer this for yourself. 
The broad answer is, no doubt, that when the mind is 
sound, and its movement wise, all a kingdom holds 
can add nothing to its tranquility. There are two 
stanzas by an English poet, Edward Dyer, the time 
of whose birth is not exactly known, though it was 
“about” 1540, in the day of Henry the Eighth. 
Both stanzas are pertinent. Edward Dyer says: 

‘« My mind to me a kingdom is ; 
Such present joys therein I find, 
That it excels all other bliss 
That earth affords or grows by kind : 
Though much I want which most would have, 
Yet still my mind forbids to crave. 


‘«Some have too much, yet still do crave ; 
I little have, and seek no more: 
They are but poor, though much they have, 
And I am rich with little store : 
They poor, I rich ; they beg, | give; 
They lack, I have ; they pine, I live.”’ 

When the bodily wants are met, it is enough. 
When the mind is satisfied, nothing more can be done 
for it. Thus there are but four things that this world 
can afford us. H. M. J. 


Papers and Addresses at Chautauqua. 
X. 
EDUCATION OUTSIDE THE SCHOOL AND COLLEGE. 


BY ELIZABETH STOVER, NEW YORK CITY. 


EDUCATION as a process is the training by which a 
man attains his full stature. The time allotted for its 
completion is three score years and ten. But we are 
apt to think of it as practically confined to the first 
sixteen or twenty years of his life. This short-sighted 
view is responsible for the unproductive relations in 
which too many of us find ourselves when school dis- 
cipline ceases, and its direct incentive to culture is 
withdrawn. We are short-sighted first, long-sighted 
afterwards. We begin by being more concerned 
about school work than we are about its relation to 
life; then we grow provident, and the bread-and- 
butter problem absorbs us. Meanwhile we postpone 
the deliberate pursuit of culture, and opportunities 
for it pass unheeded. 

Culture as achievement is conscious freedom, and 
joyous exercise of developed talents. It begins in 
that divine discontent which impels every man to seek 
knowledge, to covet power, to desire wisdom, to strive 
for something better than he has known, greater than 
he has yet achieved. Friends call the source of that 
impelling impulse the Voice Within. They believe 
that the aspirations of the human soul, the desire for 
fuller, freer life, are proof of man’s kinship with the 
Creator, and indication of the divine purpose of crea- 
tion. Asa logical deduction they believe, or ought 
to believe, that religion and education are inseparable, 
for it is the aim and purpose of both to set man free, 
and to direct him toward fulfillment of the promises 
of his being. 


Most of us will agree with the writer who says of 
education that it “is as essential to greatness of 
achievement in any field as the possession of gifts of 
genius. An untrained race, like an untrained man, is 
always at an immense disadvantage, not only in the 
competition of the world, but in the working out of 
individual destiny.” Whatever our conception of 
individual or racial destiny may be, all great achieve- 
ment possible to a man, or body of men, must be at- 
tained through the development of inherent power. 
It the primary aim of our being is the fulfillment of 
destiny, and if accomplishment of that aim is condi- 
tioned upon the culture of men’s native genius, then 
“education outside the school and college” is one of 
the most vital subjects laid before this Conference. 


While societies grow as rivers do, whose accumu- 
lated waters can rise no higher than the springs of 
their source, there should emanate from all social 
organizations stimulus and incentive to individual cul- 
ture. If the waters of the river be not returned to the 
springs, the valleys shall become desert, and the 
parched river bed shall be left to mark a line of van- 
ished fruitfulness. 


Every member who brings his measure of genius to 
a society should find there demand for his best gifts. 
The community that claims him should furnish him 
opportunities and argument for culture. It should 
give point and purpose to training, and should furnish 
means of education directed towards achievement. 
The parable of the buried talents is repeated in every 
one’s personal experience; but I have wondered 
sometimes if the neighbors of that short-sighted man 
did not share his responsibility. Gifts of genius must 
have tremendous native force to make themselves 
felt in an atmosphere of independence, apathy, or 
destructive criticism. Moreover to only the far- 
sighted, clear-visioned , prophets and seers is the goal 
of racial destiny real enough to inspire persistent, 
unflagging effort toward the mark of high calling. 
The average man needs intermediate goals, and the 
stimulus of manifestly possible achievement. He 
needs to feel himself a force, and to know that the 
husbanding and developing of his power to become is 
lifting him, and the world with him, to some definite 
and worthy accomplishment. Such incentive his 
social relations ought to afford. 

We have a right to demand that our association 
with our fellows shall be educative, that it shall afford 
us refreshment and opportunity for mutually helpful 
exchange. ‘Our greatest need,’ Emerson says, “ Is 
it not some one to make us do that which we can do? 
Tis hard to mesmerize ourselves, to whip our own top, 
but through sympathy we are capable of energy and 
endurance.”” To the friend who inspires in us con- 
fidence in our potentiality, and who points it to some 
worthy objective point, we owe our deepest gratitude. 
To the society which performs such an office for them, 
its members will bring the best fruits of their culture. 

No more vital educational principle has been for- 
mulated than that characteristic testimony of Friends 
concerning the value of solitude and meditation as a 
means of attaining spiritual poise and serenity. But 
just as essential to mental vigor, and indeed to the 
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health of the whole man, is disciplined activity of all 
his faculties. If the whole man be educated, heart, 
brain, muscle, conscience will be made. contribu- 
tary to his fulfillment. Feeling, judgment, physical 
activity, and spiritual aspiration will find expression in 
whatever calling he pursues. 

There is a method of fertilization popular 
with progressive farmers, which is known as rotation 
ofcrops. Knowledge of soils and grains enables the 
husbandman to preserve the fertility of his fields. By 
frequent changes of seed and the establishment of a 
sort of reactionary restorative, mutual-improvement, 
coéperation between the wheat, oats, corn, and 
clover, the elements of growth are kept constant. 
A leaf from the farmer’s book might be of value in 
the culture of talents. Intensive cultivation of a 
single faculty is exhaustive. Profound meditation on 
one theme, however exalted, narrows the mind, unless 
some provision is made for the bringing in of allied 
interests. The most healthful conditions are those 
which provide diversity of interest, and which call to 
some definite creative work. Change is a vital ele- 
ment in culture. Monctony destroys enthusiasm, 
and enthusiasm is something too precious to be lightly 
held. Whatever contributes toit is educative. Work 
pursued without enthusiasm becomes drudgery, 
where it should be privilege. While Gannett sings 
‘ Blessed be drudgery,” and Herbert exalts the sweep- 
ing of a room, while Mabie discovers that the royal 
road to culture leads up the steeps of industry, and 
Carlyle and Ruskin denounce idleness as the unpar- 
donable sin, it needs not that I should emphasize the 
dignity of labor. That work should be a synonym of 
culture, that in the performance of the every-day tasks 
a liberal education may be acquired, is not merely the 
dream of the idealist. Some day we shall learn how 
to live so that no laboring man shall exhaust all his 
energy in toil, and no statesman need envy the hard- 
handed workman his night of refreshing slumber. 
Meanwhile one of the first aims of true education is to 
seek salvation from the sins of ignorant and unblessed 
drudgery. Any honest work done intelligently and 
well is educative. But most of us want to learn how 
to make our work more contributive to culture of 
heart and spirit. We can’t ‘‘sweep a room as by 
God’s laws,” without some knowledge of those laws ; 
neither will volumes of scientific lore concerning san- 
itation, germination, and all the ethics of the dust 
make fine an action that is grudgingly performed. 
Work, however, will be more heartily and efficiently 
done when workers are educated to see the daily or 
hourly tasks’ relation to the eternal laws which pre- 
serve the earth in its fullness. 

Man’s spirit craves other nourishment than the 
bread he wins. He needs in culture something more 
than mere technical training, and culture illuminated 
by faith and animated by devout aspiration acquires 
a dignity and depth which education for mere bread 
winning can never attain. 

(Conclusion io follow.) 


* TRUE living is never easy ; there never comes a 
day when a noble life can be lived without effort.” 





JESSE AND MIRIAM GOVER. 


From notes furnished by Samuel A. Gover (their son), of Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


( Continued from last week.) 
Miriam G. TayLor was a daughter of Thomas and 
Ann Taylor, born at Taylorstown (a little hamlet 
named after the family), five miles from Fairfax 
Meeting, held at Waterford, Va. She had one older 
brother and sister, and they, marrying early, moved 
to Ohio when it was a new State. She was left in 
charge of the family at about fourteen; being the 
oldest of five sisters, and her mother often an invalid, 
she did not get much school education. She was of 
a lively, social temperament, and as she grew up her 
company was much sought after by her companions. 

At about eighteen years of age she applied for 
membership with the Society of Friends and was 
received. None of the rest of the family were mem. 
bers, though they often associated with the Friends. 
She was a very regular attendant of meetings, riding 
there twice a week when health and weather would 
permit. In 1814 she married Jesse Gover, the 
wedding company coming to the meeting-house on 
horseback to the marriage. After the wedding fes- 
tivities were over Jesse brought her to Waterford to 
a comfortable little home he had prepared for her. 
She being a good nurse was often called on to visit 
the sick and weary, and always gave all the aid and 
comfort in her power. She was a great reader, and 
had studied Buchan’s ‘“‘ Practice of Medicine ’’ thor- 
oughly, and meeting with the doctors at such houses, 
they would joke her and tell her she should get a 
diploma and practice medicine,—not thinking then it 
was possible that women would ever be doctors. 

She became very familiar with Sewel’s “ History of 
Friends,” and with the lives and writings of Penn, Fox, 
Woolman, and Elias Hicks, and being of a retentive 
memory she remembered what she read. The Bible 
was her daily study, calling the family around her 
and giving her explanation of it. Her last readings 
were Janney’s “ History of Friends.”” She and Samuel 
M. Janney being very intimate, he made a present of 
his workstoher. They frequently visited each other, 
and would talk over their visits to Friends and other 
meetings at such times. In about 1828 she felt it 
was her duty to appear in the ministry for the good 
of the Society ; consequently she had to lay by her 
work as nurse, and in 1834 she was recommended as 
minister by the Society. Her addresses were short, 
but bore evidence of divine authority and were 
always acceptable. The following extracts are all 
taken from the minutes of Fairfax Monthly Meeting, 
—the first two being in full, the others in summary : 

“12th of Second month, 1834, a minute was re- 
ceived from the Preparative Meeting of Ministers and 
Elders, held the 9th of this month, informing as the 
judgment of that meeting that Miriam Gover had 
received a gift in the ministry, and this meeting unit- 
ing, the Clerk is directed to forward to the Quarterly 
Meeting of Ministers and Elders a copy of this min- 
ute, and sign it on behalf of this meeting.” 

“12th of Third month, 1834, a minute was re- 
ceived from Fairfax Quarterly Meeting, stating as the 
judgment of that meeting that Miriam Gover had 
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received a gift in the ministry, with which this meeting 
unites, and the clerk was directed to furnish Fairfax 
Monthly Meeting with an extract of this minute and 
sign it on behalf of this meeting.”’ 

“15th of Tenth month, 1834, our esteemed friend 
Miriam Gover expressed a willingness to accompany 
Cassandra Nichols, a member of Goose Creek 
Monthly Meeting, on a religious visit to Hopewell 
Monthly Meeting.” 

“Eleventh month, 1835, Miriam Gover received 
a certificate to visit the families of Hopewell Monthly 
Meeting.” 

‘roth of Second month, 1836, Miriam Gover 
received a certificate to visit Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting, and Lydia Williams a certificate to accom- 
pany her.” 

“roth of Fifth month, 1837, Miriam Gover re- 
ceived a certificate to attend Warrington Quarterly 
Meeting, held at Pipe Creek, and meetings composing 
it, also Gunpowder Meeting. Joseph and Tacy 
Branson accompanied her as companions.”’ 

“15th of Eighth month, 1838, Miriam Gover’s 
certificate to attend Warrington Quarterly Meeting, 
and visit families at Pipe Creek, William Tate and 
wife as companions.” 

“roth of Second month, 1839, Miriam Gover’s 
certificate to attend Nottingham Quarterly Meeting, 
and some meetings belonging to Baltimore Quarter. 
Bernard Taylor, Sr., and wife as companions.” 

“11th of Eighth month, 1839, Miriam Gover’s 
certificate to attend Ohio and Indiana Yearly Meet- 


ings, and some meetings constituting Ohio Yearly 


Meeting. Susan Walker receives a certificate to 
accompany Miriam ; also Isaac Walker certificate to 
accompany them.” 

“(13th of Fifth month, 1840, Miriam Gover’s 
request to visit families of Fairfax.’’ 

‘‘Fourth month 18, 1841, Miriam Gover receives 
a certificate to attend Warrington Quarterly Meeting, 
at Pipe Creek, Md., and some meetings composing 
Baltimore and Center Quarters. Isaac Nichols and 
wife accompanied her.” 

“ith of Fifth month, 1842, Miriam Gover cer- 
tificate to visit the families of Dunning’s Creek and 
Warrington Monthly Meetings. Susan Walker cer- 
tificate to accompany her.”’ 

“15th of Eleventh month, 1843, Miriam Gover’s 
certificate to attend Warrington Quarterly Meeting, 
to be held at Menallen, and appoint some meetings 
going and coming, Joseph and Tacy Branson as 
companions.” 

[In the winter of 1843 Priscilla Cadwallader had 
a minute to visit Hopewell and some meetings up the 
Valley of Virginia. Miriam accompanied her as 
companion, and Henry Gover, her son, went with 
them during the visit to near Staunton and back, 
appointing many meetings, and visiting Friends.— 
S. A. G.] 

“ 14th of Eighth month, 1844, certificate to attend 
some of the meetings composing Hopewell Monthly 
Meeting. Joseph and Tacy Branson accompanied 
her.” 

“12th of Third month, 1845, Miriam Gover 
receives certificate to attend some of the meetings 
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composing Hopewell Monthly Meeting, and appoint 
some meetings among Friends, and visit families; 
companions as above.” 

“13th of Eighth month, 1845, Miriam Gover’s 
certificate to attend Warrington Quarterly Meeting, 
and appoint some meetings in the limits of Pipe Creek 
Monthly Meeting, also in the limits of Baltimore 
Quarterly Meeting. William Holmes and wife as 
companions.” 

“12th of Fifth month, 1846, Miriam Gover re- 
ceives certificate to visit Genesee Yearly Meeting, 
and some meetings belonging to New York and 
Philadelphia, going and returning. Susan Walker 
certificate to accompany her.”’ 

“16th of Sixth month, 1847, Miriam Gover cer- 
tidcate to visit Hopewell Monthly Meeting, and the 
meetings composing Hopewell, also to appoint scme 
meetings in the verge of Fairfax Quarter. Joseph 
and Tacy Branson as companions.”’ 

“15th of Third month, 1848, Miriam Gover re- 
ceives a certificate to visit Western Quarter, belonging 
to Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, and some meetings 
going and returning.” 

“‘t1ith of Tenth month, 1848, Miriam Gover’s 
certificate to visit in Gospel love some of the meetings 
composing Fairfax, Warrington, and Baltimore Quar- 
terly Meetings. Amelia Coale appointed to see that 
she had company.”’ 

“11th of Fourth month, 1849, Miriam Gover’s 
certificate to visit Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, and 
some meetings constituting it. Susan Walker is 
appointed to see that she has suitable company. 
William Tate and wife accompanied her.” 

“14th of Eleventh month, 1849, Miriam Gover’s 
certificate to attend Hopewell Monthly Meeting, and 
some of the meetings composing it. Leah Steer 
appointed to see that she has company. Joseph and 
Tacy Branson accompanied her.” 

“15th of Sixth month, 1853, certificate to visit 
meetings in the verge of Fairfax Quarterly Meeting, 
and others as wisdom may direct. Ann E. Hough is 
appointed to see that she has suitable company.” 

“Fifth month 10, 1854, Miriam Gover’s certifi- 
cate to visit Warrington Quarterly Meeting to be 
held at Pipe Creek, and appoint some meetings.” 

“ Eleventh month 15, 1854, Miriam Gover’s certifi- 
cate to visit some of the meetings within the verge 
of Fairfax Quarter, and appoint some meetings as 
truth may direct.” 

“Eleventh month 14, 1855, Miriam Gover re- 
ceives certificate to visit the meetings composing Fair- 
fax Quarterly Meeting, and attend Baltimore Quar- 
terly Meeting held at Little Falls, and some meetings 
in the verge of Warrington Quarterly Meeting ; Ann 
E. Hough appointed to see that she has company.” 

‘Fifth month 12, 1858, Miriam Gover receives 
certificate to visit Hopewell Monthly Meeting, and 
appoint some meetings, also to visit families.”’ 

“ Twelfth month 15, 1858, Miriam Gover receives 
certificate to visit the meetings composing Baltimore 
and Warrington Quarterly Meetings. Susan Walker 
is appointed to see that she has company.” ‘ 

“ Eleventh month 16, 1859, Miriam Gover receives 
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a certificate to visit Warrington Quarterly Meeting to 
be held at Pipe Creek, and appoint some meetings 
going and returning. Ann Hough named to see that 
she has company.”’ 


( Conclusion to follow.) 


OLD TESTAMENT LESSONS. 
No. 47.—ELEVENTH MONTH 25, 1900. 
JEREMIAH. 


GOLDEN TExtT.—Arise and speak unto them all that I 
command thee; be not dismayed at them. 
—Jeremiah, i., 17. 
Read in Class.—Jeremiah, iv., 1-18. 

JEREMIAH was of a priestly family, but there is no 
evidence that he ever performed the offices of a priest. 
And, indeed, it would be difficult to conceive of ‘‘ the 
herald of the Church of the New Covenant”’ (see Jer. 
XXXi., 31-34) as serving in the formal worship of the 
Temple. He was born and grew up at Anathoth, a 
village northeast of Jerusalem, which looks across 
broken desert hills to the Dead Sea. It stands face 
to face with the wilderness of Judea; the hot winds 
of the desert swept over it, the chaos of barren and 
desolate mountain-tops was always before the eyes of 
its people. Jeremiah shows throughout his writings, 
as did Amos before him, the influence of the land- 
scape in the midst of which his youth was spent. 

Jeremiah entered on his labors as a prophet and 
teacher in the early days of the reign of Josiah. 
There is, perhaps, more than a coincidence in the fact 
that his call to prophecy occurred the year after the 
beginnings of the reforms under Josiah as told by the 
Chronicler. The intense and ardent spirit of the 
young man was carried, even against his own will, 
into the movement of which he was destined to be- 
come leader and victim. It was five years before the 
discovery of the law,, and, therefore, in the year 626 
B.C., that Jeremiah began his ministry. As in the 
case of Isaiah, his first mission was to preach personal 
righteousness to the people. He holds up before 
them a picture of their vicious idolatry, their licen- 
tiousness, their injustice, and exhorts them to return 
to Jehovah and the service of Jehovah, which is right- 
eousness. These prophecies occupy the first ten 
chapters of the book of Jeremiah. In several of these 
there is probable reference to the Scythian invasion 
(626 B.C.). The eleventh chapter gives us another 
definite point of time. The “ words of this covenant ”’ 
can hardly be other than the book of the law which 
was discovered in 621 B.C. It would seem that 
Jeremiah was one, no doubt of a considerable num- 
ber, who went out to the villages of Judah (xi., 6), 
there to read and expound the newly-discovered 
covenant. In the same chapter we see that he had 
already made enemies, for we are told of a conspiracy 
against his life by the men of his own village (xi., 
18-23). 

The section of Jeremiah’s prophecies from chapter 
xiii. to chapter xxiii. consists of: (1) the account of 
a symbolic act of the prophet with its interpretation 
and exhortation based on it (xiii.); (2) a dialogue in 
which Jehovah announces and repeats the doom of 
Judah while the prophet again and again intercedes, 


pleading for his people (xiv.—xvii.) ; (3) lessons from 
the potter (xviii—xx.); (4) the judgments of Jere- 
miah on successive rulers of Judah (xxi.—xxiii.). 

After the death of King Josiah, the prophet, as in 
the case of Isaiah, was irresistibly swept into the field 
of political activity. The battle of Carchemish (605) 
in the third year of the reign of Jehoiakim made it 
plain to Jeremiah that another irresistible world- 
power had appeared, and that the only hope for peace 
was in unresisting submission. ‘‘ He saw that Nebu- 
chadrezzar was destined to achieve further successes ; 
he greeted him with the ode of triumph in chapter 
xlvi., and declared that the whole of western Asia 
would fall under his sway (xxv.)”’ (Driver.) 

Chapter xxiv. deals with the exiles who were sent 
to Babylon with Jehoiachin, declaring that the flower 
of the nation had gone into captivity, and that those 
who remained were vastly inferior. Chapter xxvi. 
tells of an attempt on the part of the prophet to lead 
the people into better ways, which so aroused their 
indignation that he almost fell a victim to his own 
“‘ imprudence.”’ 

The next three chapters belong to the reign of 
Zedekiah, and include the narration of a contest with 
certain “ patriotic”’ false prophets as well as a letter 
tothe exiles urging patience and industry. They are 
here given out of their historical order. Chapters 
XXX.—XXxiii. speak of Israel’s restoration, and contain 
the greatest prophecy of all, which marks Jeremiah as 
above all others—his proclamation of the ‘‘ New 
Covenant” under which men shall be ruled by a law 
written on the heart. It is quite possible that this 
idea was impressed upon Jeremiah by the failure of 
the written law from which so much was expected. 
It seems evident that after the first days of this at- 
tempted reform the prophet felt that it had not ac- 
complished its purpose. He shows frequently the in- 
fluence of the law in his own language and ideas, but 
he does not present it as the panacea for the evils of 
his time. He perceived that reform must come from 
within, not from without. From the heart are the 
issues of life. 

The remaining chapters treat mainly of the his- 
torical events already reviewed in the preceding 
lesson. In chapter xxxvi. an account is given of the 
collection in a book of “‘ all the words. spoken 
against Israel’’ by the prophet. They were dictated 
by Jeremiah to the scribe Baruch, who “ wrote from 
the mouth of Jeremiah upon a roll of a 

ook.” The scribe was then sent to read the roll to 
the people “in the Lord’s house upon a fast day.” 
This matter came to the ears of the king (Jehoiakim), 
who sent for the roll and commanded that it be read 
to him. The contents so enraged him that he burned 
the leaves in a brazier, and would have laid hands on 
both author and writer if they had not concealed 
themselves. The roll was rewritten with the addition 
of ‘“‘ many like words.” The story of the siege of Je- 
rusalem, as experienced by the prophet, his imprison- 
ment as a traitor, his rescue by the Ethiopian, the 
capture of the city, the events leading to the removal 
of Jeremiah to Egypt, and his prophecies delivered in 
Egypt are all set down so that our knowledge of the 
( Continued on page 839.) 
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Reading matter, for insertion the same week, must reach 
us not later than Third-day. 
Please add on all letters, P. O. Box 924. 


PROPOSED PRAYERS. 


A RELIGIOUS organization, the ‘‘ Evangelical Alliance 
for the United States,” has sent out a circular asking 
Christian people everywhere to unite in a Concert of 
Prayer, to continue during the six days from First 
month 7 to First month 12, next year, inclusive. A 
copy of the circular has been sent to us. 

Tae assignment of a particular form of prayer for 
a particular time, long in advance, does not at all 
consist with the views entertained by Friends. They 
hold that prayer should be non-formal, spontaneous, 
arising out of present conditions and convictions, 
responsive to a leading or motion which is itself of 
higher spiritual origin. To present the petitions 
recommended by the Evangelical Alliance might or 
might not seem a duty to a Friend on the days pro- 
posed, several weeks hence. If he then felt an inward 
monition to do so, he might, and we hope would, join 
in such prayer, but he could not consistently so join, 
merely because some one had sent hima letter or a 
printed circular requesting him to do so. 

We make this explanation as a matter of civility 
to the sponsors for the circular. We may add, how- 
ever, that, presuming they feel free to engage in such 
formal prayer, at the word of command—so to speak 
— it is satisfactory to see that in several particulars at 
least they appear to be conscious of the supreme needs 
of the world at this moment. 
lows : 


They propose as fol- 


[First month 7.]—Prayer for a better realization of spir- 
itual truth and a better estimate of spiritual realities ; a clearer 
vision of the redeeming Christ, and of the actual need andthe 
divinely intended glory of the world which he redeemed. 

[First month 8.]—Prayer for a Church which, through 
faith in Christ, and by the indwelling of the Holy Spirit, shall 
be wholly Christian, doing God's will and winning the world 
to Christ. 

[First month 9.]—Prayer for such Christian character 
ani life as shall be pleasant in the home, honored in business 
relations, welcomed in the neighborhood, helpful in the 
Church, —personal religion being thus manifested in its right- 
ful attractiveness. 

[First month 10.]—Prayer for right relations in society 
and the nation, with the Golden Rule obeyed as between man 
and man, and all social and political action guided by justice 
and good-will,— the Christian ideal. 


[First month 11.]—Prayer for all international relation- 
ships and all international action, that they may be based on 
the Christian principles which apply to the individual,—the 
reign of the Prince of Peace. 

[First month 12.]—Prayer for all missionaries, and all 
missionary organizations, that being wholly inspired by Chris- 
tian devotion and wholly guided by Christian wisdom, they 


may speedily and triumphantly fulfill the Saviour's last 
command. 


Several of these paragraphs, we must all willingly 
admit, are very catholic, admirable, and timely. The 
first has a possible theological twist, but may be 
accepted, in one sense or another, by Christians of all 
sorts. The third has somewhat the appearance of 
praying for external attractiveness rather than inward 
excellence,—reputation more than character. To 
pray that we may be “honored” and “ welcomed”’ 
hardly seems to be reaching a high mark. But the 
objects suggested for the roth and 11th are unexcep- 
tionable. We hope that those who feel free to employ 
them may make the adoption with their whole heart 
—in spirit and in truth. 


In the recent elections in England seven Friends were 
chosen members of the House of Commons. 
by the Friend, London, is: 

John Emmott Barlow (Frome Division of Somerset), John 
Edward Ellis (Rushcliffe Division of Notts), Frederick L. 
Harris (Tynemouth), a new member, Alfred Edward Pease 
(Cleveland Division ot Yorkshire), Sir Joseph Whitwell Pease 
(Barnard Castle Division of Durham), Harold J. Reckitt 
(Brigg Division of Lincolnshire), and John W. Wilson (North 
Worcestershire). 

Besides the foregoing, at least four other Members are ex- 
members of the Society of Friends, it is stated. 


The list, as given 


THE publication of railway statistics in the report of the 
U.S. Interstate Commerce Commission shows that the loss of 
life in railway accidents diminished in the dull times following 
1893, and in the last two years has materially increased, with 
‘density of employés and traffic.’ During the year ended 
Sixth month 30, 1899, there were killed on the railways 7,123 


persons, and injured 44,620. This is an absolute increase 


—no conscientious person, can view the great and growing 
use of money to attain political results, in this country, with 
anything but deep concern. That the evil increases no one 
can question who is at all familiar with political processes ; a 
comparison of the sums used by managers of party machinery 
now with the amounts which were used twenty years ago 
would be startling. That some of the money goes for uses 
commonly considered ‘‘ legitimate '’ is but a small part of the 
case ; most of it does not. 


THE losses of the United States troops in the Philippine 
Islands, as officially reported by General McArthur, were 
1,073, in the eight months ending Ninth month 1, last. But 
this does not include deaths by disease, the ‘‘invalided 
home,”’ the insane, or the physical and moral wreckage. 
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It is announced that when Congress meets the increase of 
the United States army will be immediately taken up. Under 
existing law the present force of 65,000 regulars and 35,000 
volunteers is provided for only until July 1, next. As the 


Asiatic wars now call for more men, rather than fewer, a bill 
will be pushed through, if possible, before the Christmas holi- 
days, to make a permanent increase. 


BIRTHS. 


GRAHAM.—At Dalton Hall, Victoria Park, Manchester, 
England, Tenth month 24, 1900, to John William and Mar- 
garet Graham, a daughter, who is named Rachel. 

PEARSALL.—At Brooklyn, New York, Eleventh month 
4, 1900, to Richard F. and Anna Rossiter Pearsall, a daugh- 
ter, who is named Elizabeth Rossiter Pearsall. 


MARRIAGES. 
BELL—GILLIES.—At the residence of the bride's 
parents, in Flushing, Long Island, N. Y., on Fourth-day, 
Eleventh month 7, 1900, Brinton Chambers Bell and Helen 
Brown Gillies. 


DEATHS. 


ALLEN.—At Germantown, Pa., Fourth month 7, 1900, 
Howard Allen, son of the late Clayton and Ruthanna Allen, 
aged 60 years. Interment at Fair Hill. 

ATKINSON.—In Langhorne, Pa., Second-day, Eleventh 
month 5, 1900, Silas L. Atkinson, in his 82d year. Inter- 
ment at Friends’ graveyard at Wrightstown, on the 8th. 

BUNTING.—In Philadelphia, Eleventh month 11, 1900, 
John H. Bunting, in his 69th year ; a member of the other body 
of Friends. 

GILL.—In Philadelphia, Eleventh month 8, 1900, Thomas 
R. Gill, in his 7oth+year ; brother-in-law of Alfred H. Love. 

HALLOWELL.—At Meadowbrook, Montgomery county, 
Pa., Eleventh month 10, 1900, Penrose Hallowell, aged 74 
years ;a member of Abington Monthly Meeting. 

[His death was due to a sad accident, being injured by a 
bull. ] 

HOLLINGSWORTH.—At her home in Harford county, 
Md., Tenth month 29, 1900, Elizabeth Lewis Hollingsworth, 
wife of Edward Hollingsworth, and daughter of the late Joseph 
H. and Hannah S. Lewis, aged 50 years ; a member of Little 
Falls Monthly Meeting. 

Blessed with a contented, happy disposition, and a mind 
and education that would grace the most cultivated society, 
she was enabled to bear with an ever cheerful spirit the trials 
of life, thus giving to her many friends an example of the 
peace and joy which accompany a pure, trusting heart. 

Her illness was a long one, her sweet, gentle submission 
sustaining her through the most intense suffering. The end 
found her prepared to leave her beloved and loving family, 
and she remarked to the dear ones around her: ‘‘ You must 
not be too much depressed. The thought of dying is very 
pleasant to me.’ R. 

MOORE.—At Grassland, Delaware county, Pa., 
month 31, 1900, John A. Moore, in his 73d year. 
at Haverford Friends’ ground. 

RICE.—At Lahaska, Bucks county, Pa., Eleventh month 
6, 1900, Ann Rice, widow of Samuel H. Rice, and mother of 
Hampton W. Rice, aged 91 years. 

SELLERS.—At Millbourne, Delaware county, Pa., sud- 
denly, Eleventh month 11, 1900, Ann Caroline, wife of John 
Sellers, Jr. 

SHREVE.—At her home, near Haddonfield, N. J., Sixth 
month 5, 1900, Martha E., wife of David A. Shreve, and 
daughter of the late Joseph and Sybilla I. Ewen, aged 62 
years. 

Interred at Colestown, N. J. 


SMYTH.—In Philadelphia, Eleventh month 11, 1900, 
Wililam Canby Smyth, in the 78th year of his age; a mem- 


Tenth 
Interment 
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ber of the Monthly Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia (held 
at Race Street). 

[He was born in Wilmington, Del., and came to Phila- 
delphia nearly fifty years ago, to be connected with the sugar- 
refining firm of J. S. Lovering & Co., in which subsequently 


He retired later, and has since given 


he became a partner. 
The late 


his time to institutions financial and charitable. 
Lindley Smyth was his older brother. ] 








MARY W. MEREDITH. 

At Pennville, Indiana, on the 25th of Ninth month, Igoo, 
Mary M. Meredith, in her gist year, passed quietly on to the 
higher sphere ; and of her it can be truly said, ‘‘ Blessed are 
the pure in heart, for they shall see God.”’ 

She was the widow of James Meredith, formerly of Penn- 
sylvania, and daughter of David and Mary Maulsby, who 
went from Maryland about the year 1834, to Richmond, 
Indiana, when it was buta small town. After her marriage, 
(in 1840), they lived in Wayne county, near Centreville, 
where six children were born, four sons and two daughters, all 
of whom are still living, except the two oldest. In the year 
1853 they moved to Jay county, Indiana. They were among 
the first settlers, and for the first year lived in a log cabin, 
while building a more comfortable frame house, and to go to 
the nearest neighbors, several miles distant, they had to fol- 
low a ‘‘ blazed path *’ through a dense forest, and had to be 
careful to be home before night for fear of wild beasts attack- 
ing them. 

They had many privations to endure in the first few years 
in their new home, all of which were courageously borne. 
They helped to build and keep up the little meeting at Cam- 
den, at first going on horse back, until the ‘‘ corduroy road”’ 
was made to their settlement. She lived to see the little post- 
office and blacksmith hamlet grow into a prosperous town. 
The last years of her life were spent in comfort in the home 
of her son Chalkley, her dear husband having passed on more 
than twelve years before her. 

Although for several years she was almost blind and deaf, 
she would sit in the sunlight and read her Bibleand FRIENDS’ 
INTELLIGENCER, which she appreciated and enjoyed to the 
last. She was a birthright and life-long member of Friends, 
and always lived up to their principles, and was of a hopeful 
and happy disposition. A// loved ‘‘ dear old Aunt Mary.’’ 
And may we keep her many virtues in loving remembrance. 

Glenville, Md., Eleventh month 4. R. M. COALe. 





OLD TESTAMENT ‘LESSONS. 
(Concluded from page 837.) 
life and labors of Jeremiah are more complete and de- 
tailed than-of any other of the prophets. 

It seems possible that the prophecies were re- 
written more or less independently of the roll already 
mentioned, after the removal to Egypt. For the 
book of Jeremiah as given in the Septuagint—a Greek 
translation of the Bible made in Egypt about 250 
B. C.—differs in many particulars from that in the 
Hebrew Bible. 

Jeremiah was a sensitive, high-strung character, 
who felt deeply the bitterness and persecution 
brought about by his course of life. All the intensity 
of this feeling is poured out in the prophecies which 
record his experiences. ‘And as the thoughts of 
an emotional spirit resent all artificial restraint, so 
Jeremiah’s style is essentially artless ; its only adorn- 
ment consisting in the figures which a poetical tem- 
perament in an eastern clime would spontaneously 
choose as the vehicle of feeling. His prophecies have 
neither the artistic finish of those of Amos or Isaiah, 
nor the labored completeness of Ezekiel’s.’’ (Driver.) 
In his life history we have repeated the tragedy of 
Hosea—he saw clearly whither events were tending, 
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but ” had not the power to sway his people into 
other courses. It has been the tragedy of many re- 
formers. But their efforts, though they seem to fail, 
are never wasted. Others inspired by their words 
take up their labors ; and in the fullness of time God’s 
purposes are accomplished—not in my time, nor in 
your time, but in his own time. 


NEWS OF FRIENDS. 
NEBRASKA HALF-YEAR MEETING. 
Tue Ministers’ and Elders’ meeting was held on 
Seventh-day afternoon, 27th of Tenth month, and was 
attended by the Friends in general, and was consid- 
ered a satisfactory meeting. David Wilson, a minis- 
ter from Illinois, was very acceptably in attendance. 

Meeting for worship convened on First-day morn- 
ing, at 11 o'clock. After a period of silence, vocal 
prayer was offered, expressing a feeling of thankful- 
ness that we were again permitted to meet as a Half- 
year meeting, and asking that individual blessing 
should be received. 

David Wilson reminded us that Heaven is a pres- 
ent condition, and that it is not necessary to depart 
from this earth to become familiar with God’s work- 
ings,—quoting from Longfellow’s ‘‘ Psalm of Life,” 
and Whittier’s “ Eternal Goodness,”’ and in conclu- 
sion emphasizing the truth that if we live rightly we 
will die right. Isaiah Lightner spoke from the text, 
‘ Fear not, little flock, for it is the Father’s good 
pleasure to give you the Kingdom.” Another was 
impressed by the text, ‘“ Behold! how good and how 
pleasant it is for brethren to dwell together in unity.” 
Another dwelt on the thought that though we have 
many troubles they will all vanish in the light that 
God's love sheds around us. 

In the afternoon, a program was rendered by the 
children and some older members. Much interest 
was also manifested in a discussion of the question, 
‘“What is God?” The general expression seemed 
to be that God is a spirit, and pervades all life. 

Second-day morning : There was some discussion 
which led from the thought of the meeting’s endeav- 
oring to arouse a more active interest among their 
younger meinbers, this thought having been brought 
to mind by a communication from the Yearly Meet- 
ing. If members are given an opportunity for work- 
ing, interest is often held. The thought was ex- 
pressed that if the Clerk were to give a summary of 
the work of the meeting as a report to the local 
papers, it would be an effort to keep our light from 
being hidden under the bushel. 

The meeting closed with expressions of satisfac- 
tion by visiting members at having been present, and 
a prayer : “‘ Father be with us as we go to our homes, 
keer our lights shining brighter and brighter. Bring 
us in closer communion with Thee, and give us cour- 
age to overcome surrounding difficulties.” 

W. W. 





To my friends of Centre Quarterly Meeting, Pa.: 
As I cannot write letters to the different meetings, for 
want of time, I hope you will take this (as my mind 
and feelings go out to you one by one) to be a per- 





sonal message. I have a prospect of attending your 
next quarter, at West Branch, Clearfield county, also 
the meetings belonging, and as Truth opens the way 
to appoint meetings in your neighborhood for Friends 
and others. Yours, in the truth, 
MatILpa J. UNDERWOOD. 

Harveysburg, Ohio, Eleventh month 6. 

[The Quarterly Meeting will occur on next 
Second-day, the 19th instant. } 





The Friends of White Plains, N. Y., will hold their 
next meeting Eleventh month 25, at the residence of 
Sarah A. Knowlton, No. 8 Old Spring street. _Visit- 
ing Friends will be welcome. E. K 





Abington Quarterly Meeting, at Byberry, Pa., on 
the 8th instant, was attended by about the usual num- 
ber of Friends, though the day was threatening, and 
toward evening stormy. In the meeting for worship 
there was ministry by Samuel S. Ash, Robert Hatton, 
and others. 


VISITS TO FRIENDS IN NEW YORK.—II. 


AFTER meeting at Pittstown, we returned with friend 
Joseph Lawton for the night, and Fifth-day morning 
(Eleventh month 1), he very kindly drove us eight 
miles to Melrose, where we made a social visit for a 
few hours with a cousin (Eliza Griffin), coming on to 
Albany at night again. We enjoyed our stay here 
with these dear friends very much, often thinking of 
our first visit here some eighteen years ago, when the 
husband and father was with them, and we were ac- 
companied by our aged friends Aaron Macy and 
Daniel and Amy Griffin, all of whom have passed on 
to the higher life. That visit was only the introduc- 
tion for the many that we have enjoyed in this hos- 
pitable home since that time, and still the dear aged 
mother is the recipient of many tokens of esteem by 
all that know her, and the affection and attention of 
the household is seldom equaled. 

First-day morning we went to the neat little meet- 
ing-house on Plain street, where the few Friends are 
interested in maintaining a meeting, and spare no pains 
when visitors come to give due notice. We were 
repaid by the liberal response in the presence of an 
interesting company of earnest sympathizers with 
Friends’ principles, who always appreciate the pres- 
ence and ministry of visiting Friends. 

A portion of the afternoon was spent very pleas- 
antly at our Albany home, in company with other 
guests; then we went to Bath to spend a few hours 
socially with our friend Jonas Wing and family, re- 
turning in time to attend the Unitarian service in the 
evening. And while we can sympathize with much 
that was said on that occasion, yet we can but draw 
the comparison between the quiet, informal manner 
of Friends and that of most others in religious service, 
and whether it is the force of habit or not we are con- 
tent with our own if conducted in the life. 

Second-day morning we left our Albany friends 
for the time, and after nearly an hour’s ride were met 
at Delanson (or Quaker Street), by our friend Mary 
J. Hoag, and were soon conveyed to her home, wher 
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we miss the wonted presence of the husband and 


father, whose hospitality has been so often enjoyed ; 
but the increased responsibility now devolving upon 
the one life is cheerfully assumed and faithfully per- 
formed. 

In the evening we wended our way in the beautiful 
moonlight to the meeting-house, according to ap- 
pointment, and were surprised to find so full an attend- 
ance (as it is just the evening before their election, and 
there is much to attract attention), but we have much 
evidence to believe that no outside influence detracted 
from the impressiveness of the occasion, and the ex- 
pressions of enjoyment and willingness to remain 
longer confirmed the feeling that the true spirit of 
worship prevailed. . 

Third-day morning our friend William Chadwick 
kindly drove me nine miles to Schoharie, to spend a 
short time with our friend Aitkens Palmer, whose 
acquaintance we have enjoyed for some years, but had 
not been privileged to be at his home. And now we 
find it saddened by the death of a brother-in-law just 
across the street, but we enjoyed our short stay with 
him, and a brother from Chicago, who had come on 
to attend the funeral. Returning we spent the even- 
ing very pleasantly at William Chadwick’s, where 
Ruth and our friend M. J. Hoag had spent the day, 
and we returned with her for the night. 

Fourth-day morning, after a social call on Ira 
Estes, we spent the day very pleasantly at William 
Chadwick’s until 4 p. m., when we return to Albany 
for the night, and leave Fifth-day morning for Chat- 
ham, to attend Duanesburg Quarterly Meeting. We 
were met at Rayville by our friend George Reynolds, 
who, and his good wife Mary, allow none to excel 
them in hospitality. 

The meeting of Ministers and Elders was held in 
their parlor in the evening, and we enjoyed mingling 
with them, although few in number. We were quite 
surprised near morning to be awakened by a thunder 
storm that was accompanied and followed by a heavy 
rain. Soon after daylight it turned to snow, continu- 
ing so stormy that they deemed it unwise to go to 
the meeting-house, and so notified the few near by to 
meet with us in the parlor in the Quarterly Meeting 
capacity. Thus gathered, all seemed to enjoy the 
meeting, the promise of the Master to the two or 
three being realized in a good degree. It seemed the 
more impressive in that it was the eightieth anniver- 
sary of our friend George Reynolds’s birthday, on 
whose account, with his dear wife, the Quarterly 
Meeting is held in that neighborhood, and I think all 
felt 1t good to be there. 

But we must soon say farewell and take the train 
with other friends for Albany,—but what a change 
from the fine weather of yesterday now to find four 
inches of snow, and still storming. We arrived com- 
fortably at Albany to spend a few hours with our 
friends at the Davis home, and left realizing that the 
dear aged mother may not be here long to visit, but 
thankful for the many opportunities during the eigh- 
teen years of acquaintance of sharing the hospitality 
and genuine companionship of such a home. 

About 7 p. m. we set our faces homeward and 





glide safely along, arriving at Rome to enjoy a full 


night’s rest, and continue our journey in the morning, 
trusting we may reach home in safety at night, but 
must close this and let it go, lest it be too late. 

Isaac WILSON. 
Rome, N. Y., Eleventh month ro. 





PHILANTHROPIC COMMITTEE’S REPORT. 


[The following report—which we have slightly abridged—was 
presented to Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting, by its Philanthropic 
Committee, on the 6th instant. ] 





WE have held nine meetings during the past year, 
and have endeavored, as way has opened, to be faith- 
ful to our appointment. 

The meetings of the ‘‘Home Influence Associa- 
tion” were continued from the time of our last 
report until the warm weather set in. The subjects 
considered were ‘‘ Mental Harmony from an Educa- 
tional Standpoint,’”’ a paper prepared and read by 
Mary S. Ash; ‘The Relation of Teachers to Pa- 
rents,” a paper prepared by Mary Brosius Long, also 
a talk by Mary E. Mumford, ‘“ Home Influence ;”’ 
addresses by Joseph S. Walton and John J. Cornell ; 
‘‘ Woman in the Home, the School, and the Club,” 
by Anna Nesbit, and an address by Silas S. Neff on 
“Mental Development in the Home.’”’ Regret has 
often been expressed that such interesting subjects 
have been enjoyed by so few Friends. Two confer- 
ences have been held, one at Merion, on ‘“ Home 
Influence,” where Joseph S. Walton delivered an in- 
spiring address; the other at Race Street meeting- 
house, John J. Cornell presenting the aims and meth- 
ods of the ‘ Anti-Saloon League.” Both meetings 
were well attended. 

We have had five thousand copies of extracts 
from Mary J. Lathrop’s leaflet, entitled ‘‘ A Thought,” 
printed and distributed. 

We appointed a sub-committee to unite with 
others in calling on the Director of Public Safety, to 
ask his aid in removing the immoral posters which 
were to be seen throughout our city. He promised 
to do all in his power, and asked us to report to him 
when and where such were to be found. 

The Temperance Workers continue to hold their 
meetings at Girard Avenue. These are conducted by 
the young people. A literary program is arranged, 
and generally some Temperance topic claims their 
attention. Encouragement by the older members of 
Society is needed, and it would be very helpful if they 
could oftener be present on these occasions. 

“The Literary Society” at Fair Hill has been 
well attended, and is felt to be a great help, as it 
brings the parents and teachers of the First-day 
school together. 

The work at Friends’ Neighborhood Guild [151 
Fairmount avenue] was continued last spring until 
Fifth month. The First-day school found great 
difficulty in obtaining regular teachers, but we feel 
many good seeds were sown. One of the teachers 
feeling a strong desire to continue after the school 
had closed for the summer, was permitted to do so; 
her class increased from ten to twenty-five. She feels 
well satisfied with her effort, which lasted six weeks. 
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This fall twelve regular and six substitute teachers 
have volunteered their services; in consequence we 
feel greatly encouraged. 

We have a library of about five hundred books, 
which nearly all the children use and enjoy. 

The workers in the sewing school report an im- 
provement in the sewing done by the girls, and in 
their appearance. Although this branch of the work 
is under the name of “Sewing School,” the moral 
training is side by side with the sewing. Last spring 
we requested the Children’s Country Week Associa- 
tion to send those of our girls who needed it to the 
country. When the Sewing School reopened on the 
3d of this month, the attendance was very small, 
owing doubtless to the storm, but from those present 
it was learned that fifteen of them had been enabled 
to spend one or two weeks of the past summer out of 
the dust and heat of the city. 

The superintendent of the Evening Work reports, 
in all our labor among the older boys and girls, we 
find we must be on the watch constantly, as the at- 
tractions of the theatres and the streets sometimes 
cause a falling off in the attendance, but we trust pa- 
tience and persistence will accomplish the desired end. 
In one group of boys, hammock making was intro- 
duced ; some of the boys showing aptitude and per- 
severance. During the evenings devoted to the 
smaller children, the rooms are as full as it is wise to 
have them, and the interest on the part of the chil- 
dren is well maintained. 

Last spring, in the Manual Training Department, 
two classes of twelve boys each received instruction, 
some of whom showed marked improvement by the 
end of the term. This fall the class is full, and others 
are waiting an opportunity to enter. 

The Savings Fund continues to increase in useful- 
ness; as much as $80 has been deposited in one 
evening, showing thrift exists among some of the 
families. This is frequently withdrawn in the winter, 
to purchase coal, clothing, medicine, etc. Last spring 
the Savings Fund was introduced into the Sewing 
School, and nearly all the little girls have opened ac- 
counts for themselves or other members of the family. 

The Board of Education of Philadelphia, to whom 
we had offered a room free of rent for a kindergarten, 
transferred one from the west side of Second street 
near Willow, to our building, 151 Fairmount Avenue, 
which is now in operation five mornings of each week. 
There are thirty children enrolled, and a thoroughly 
interested teacher. The room, with its new carpet, 
small tables and chairs (which the Board of Educa- 
tion furnished) looks very bright and cheerful. 

Visitors to all departments are welcome, and en- 
couraging to the workers and to the Committee. 

In closing, we desire to thank Friends for the as- 


sistance they are rendering in this work, both those | whitemarsh, and grandson of David Jones of Piymouth. 


who give of themselves and those who give of their 
means; the usual appropriation from the Quarterly 
Meeting is also needed. 

On behalf of the Committee, 


the Baltic and White seas with a minimum depth of 20 feet. 
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LITERARY NOTES. 


AN excellent piece of literary work is this by John White 
Chadwick, ‘‘ Theodore Parker: Preacher and Reformer,’ 
which Houghton, Mifflin & Co. have just published. 

The name of Theodore Parker is little known, we judge, 
to many readers, in the year 1900. But half a century ago he 
filled a large place in the public eye. For more than twenty 
years he was recognized as a masterful and irrepressible 
leader of American thought and action, and few men sent 
forth a stronger influence from what was then the intellectual 
and ethical capital of the country,—the city of Boston. The 
designation given him in the title of this book, Preacher and 
Reformer, is accurate, and there were few more powerful 
preachers or more resolute reformers,—very few indeed who 
in both characters exhibited so large a measure of strength. 


Theodore Parker was born at Lexington, Massachusetts, 
in 1810, and died at Florence, Italy—worn out by overwork, 
and a pulmonary disease—in 1860. His active life lay be- 
tween 1837, when he became the minister of the congregation 
at West Roxbury, in the suburbs of Boston, and the year of 
his death. In 1846, a strong ‘‘ Society’’ having been formed 
for him in Boston, he preached many years there, in a large 
hall, to great gatherings, and his force and influence had suf- 
fered no decline when about 1858 his health began to fail. 

While he was called a ‘‘heretic’’ by many, in the day of 
his activity, it is evident that much of his thought has become, 
by the general enlargement of belief on such subjects, the 
thought of many even among ‘‘orthodox'’ Christians. As 
for slavery, that perished in five years after he had quitted the 
scene. 

The volume is particularly interesting for its intelligent ex- 
planation of the religious situation in Massachusetts, —the 
centre, of course, of New England, not merely in geography, 
but in intellect and initiative, until New York captured New 
England itself,—in the early years of the present century. 
The rise and growth of the Unitarian movement, its relation 
to the congregationalism of orthodoxy, its lack of uniformity 
in its own ranks, the stretch from the tip of its conservative 
wing to the tip of the radical wing—where Parker stood—are 
all very lucidly and graphically described. 





Those who wish a clean, unsensational weekly newspaper, 
fully and intelligently ‘‘ up to date,’’ opposed to war in gen- 
eral, even when it appears as ‘‘this’’ war, and in all ques- 
tions advocating the generous and fair side, would find their 
want supplied by the weekly edition of the Springfield (Mass. ) 
Republican. The price is $1 a year. We offer a clubbing 
rate for it. 


GENEALOGICAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


Henry D. Cranor, of Conshohocken, Pa., will be pleased 
to correspond with some of the descendants of John Jones, 
Jr., of Whitemarsh, who married Esther Taylor, of Haver- 
ford, in 1769. They had two sons, Benjamin and John. 
The latter was born after his father’s death, which occurred 
in 1772, Esther Taylor was a sister of Hannah, who married 
Joseph Williams (a half-brother of John Jones, Jr.), in 1770, 
also a sister of Sarah Taylor, who married John Conrad in 
1767. Their mother, Sarah Taylor, married for her second 
husband Thomas Lancaster, Sr. 

John Jones, Jr., the father of Benjamin and John above, 
was the son of John and Catharine (Williams) Jones, of 


John Jones, Jr.’s brothers were David of Whitemarsh, who 
married Letitia Powell, Twelfth month 28, 1773; Jonathan, 


| of Whitemarsh, who married Susanna Ashton (daughter 


of Isaac Ashton and Dorothy (Carr) Ashton of Bucks county), 
Seventh month 5, 1771, and his sisters were Abigail, who 
married Joseph Shoemaker, 1765, Sarah, who married David 
Meredith, and after his death married Joseph Ambler, First 
month 25, 1780; and Margaret, who married a man by the 
name of Ming. 
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Conferences, Associations, Ete. 
TRENTON, N. J.—One of the most interesting and largely- 
attended meetings in the history of Trenton Friends’ Asso- 
ciation was held in the lecture-room, Second-day evening, 
Tenth month 29. Out of respect to our departed friend, 
Maud T. Satterthwaite, and to express our sympathy for our 
president and family, this meeting had been deferred one 
week. 

After the usual routine business delegates were appointed 
to represent this Association at the General Conference at 
Abington. Daniel Willets, on behalf of the Executive Com- 
mittee, reported that Dr. Jesse H. Holmes, of Swarthmore, 
would be present at the meeting in Eleventh month, and de- 
liver an illustrated lecture upon ‘‘ The Holy Land.”’ 

A paper was next presented by Abel Mahan upon ‘‘ What 
is the Chief Aim of Friends?’’ The writer said in part that 
their aim as presented by George Fox, has been to better the 
condition of the human race in every respect, do away with 
bigotry, superstition, the spirit of war, intolerance, intemper- 
ance, etc.,—in fact, to follow the teachings of Jesus when on 
earth. He said as long as the spirit of war exists it should 
be the aim of Friends to teach peace principles and over- 
throw the evil of intemperance. He said that ‘‘ Where 
Christianity goes the saloon follows."’ 

This startling statement was one of the points discussed 
at length at the close of the paper, and the opinion prevailed 
that though sad indeed, it is none the less true. 

Seth Ely gave an interesting account of the ‘‘ Christiana 
Riot,’’ of the search for his fugitive slaves by Gorsuch, in 
which the slave-holder was killed, his son wounded, and the 
slaves escaped. A number of interesting reminiscences fol- 
lowed of the time when human beings were allowed to be 
held in bondage. We were especially favored at this meeting 
to have with us President Wm. W. Birdsall, of Swarthmore 
College, who took part in the discussions, and later in the 
evening gave an address upon the ‘‘ Present condition and 
prospects of the Society of Friends.’’ In the course of his 
remarks he said that the aggressive work of the Society was 
done during the life of George Fox and his immediate fol- 
lowers. He said that at that time the Society was the largest 

‘‘non-conformist’’ body in England. Speaking of the in- 
crease of meetings, he suggested whether it might not be 
better to begin in new fields than to try to rebuild old meetings. 
CAROLINE PRESTON, Secretary. 











































CAMDEN, N. J.—Young Friends’ Association met Eleventh 
month 6, in the meeting-house. The minutes of the preced- 


month 13, to be held in the meeting-house. 


manner. 



















picted his life of energy and success under difficulties. 


and the meeting adjourned till Twelfth month. 
LAURA COLLINGS, Sec. 


month 29. The president read the 14th chapter of John 
William Penn Hoopes, from the History Committee, pre 


secretary read a poem by Dr. Michener, ‘‘ Milestone Ninety 


Current Topics was absent. Mary E. Morrison kindly re 
cited a good selection, entitled ‘‘ We've all our Angel-side.’ 






























ing meeting were read and adopted. The Lecture Committee 
reported they had arranged for a course of lectures on the 
Bible by Professor Jesse H. Holmes,—the first one, Eleventh 


A paper prepared by William H. Ivins, on ‘‘ Does the 
higher criticism (so-called) tend to increase our respect for 
the Bible?’’ was read, and considerable discussion ensued. 
One Friend remarked it depended on the spirit of our inquiry, 
whether we viewed it sympathetically, or in a fault-finding 


Abby Bailey read an account of Bayard Taylor, and de- 


Five Friends were appointed to serve as delegates to the 
General Conference of Friends’ Associations, at Abington, 


PENNSGROVE, PA.—The Young Friends’ Association met 
at the home of Lewis Tudor, on the afternoon of Tenth 


sented a sketch of the life of Dr. Ezra Michener, and the 
two,’’ written on his g2d birthday. The one appointed for 
Anna R. Jackson, of the Literature Committee, read an 


essay, taking for her subject, ‘‘ Where is thy Home?’’ She 
referred to hearing a friend say, ‘‘ The world is my home, 


and to do good is my religion.’’ This is a beautiful thought, 
for God placed us here to be as brothers in one home. Then 
the essence of all religion must be to do good. Though 
humble be the home for body temporal, yet the spirit eternal 
is free and may live wheresoever it will. In that beautiful 
gist Psalm we read, ‘‘ He that dwelleth in the secret place of 
the Most High shall abide under the shadow of the Almighty.”’ 
If we seek that home for the soul it shall find rest though the 
body be storm-tossed and worn out. ‘‘Garner the sunshine 
and joys for the dark vales and sad places, and look up and 
lift up, and keep on till the goal we win.”’ 

After a few moments’ intermission a reading was given 
by Mary S. Lukens, entitled, ‘‘Homes.’’ This was a good 
selection containing excellent thoughts. 

A paper prepared and read by Gertrude Walton followed 
on the question, ‘‘ Is it advantageous to the growth of Friends 
for the young people to sometimes attend other church ser- 
vices?’’ Following this, on the same question was a paper 
read by Mary H. Tudor. A recitation, entitled ‘‘ The Prin- 
cess,’’ was given by Ella Broomell. The program for next 
meeting was read and the roll called, followed by a few 
moments of silence. We adjourned to meet at the home of 
Edward Broomell, on the afternoon of Eleventh month 25. 

S. M. P. M., Cor. Sec. 


NEwTown, Pa.--The Friends’ Association met at the 
home of George C. and Lavinia W. Blackfan, on the 7th 
inst., with a full attendance. After a brief silence the meet- 
ing was opened, and Elizabeth G. Stapler read a chapter of 
Scripture. 

Laura W. White gave a very interesting account of the 
‘* Zionists,"’ an organization of Jews, who are working for 
the return of their people to Palestine, and a repossession of 
the land of their fathers. This they wish to accomplish 
peacefully. At the present time there are said to be 913 
societies, and 250,000 members. 

The reading of Samuel M. Janney's Life of George Fox 
was continued (under the care of the Discipline Committee), 
Lavinia T. Brown reading the portion treating of membership, 
which met with approbation, some Friends present thinking 
that points alluded to needed attention at this particular time. 

The opening address of the Chairman of the Religious 
Conference at Chautauqua was read by Martha C. Wilson. 
Discussion was opened by Phebe Eves, following the thread 
of the address in a clear and comprehensive way. This was 
followed by remarks from others present. 

A beautiful and helpful poem was read by Julia Eyre, 
‘«Was it Worth While ?”’ 

Current Topics were presented by Genevieve A. Carter 
reading an interesting article speaking of the explorations 
and excavations made under the management of Prof. Hil- 
precht, of the University of Pennsylvania, recently returned 
from the seat of his labors at Nippur, in Asia Minor. Relics 
have been found at Nippur of an advanced civilization 
dating 5,000 years B.C. A whole library (of clay tablets), 
was buried in the ruins which lay ninety feet deep. 

Five delegates were appointed to attend the General Con- 
ference of Friends’ Associations at Abington, on Eleventh 
month 17. 

After the report of the Executive Committee, roll-call, 
and sentiments, and the usual period of silence, the Associa- 
tion adjourned to meet at the home of Evan T. and Sarah 
F. Worthington, on Twelfth month 5s. S.. 5. Ri: 




















































LITTLE BRITAIN, PA.—Penn Hill Young Friends’ Asso- 
ciation met on Eleventh month 4. The president, Robert K. 
Wood, opened it by reading the ninety-first Psalm. A few 
thoughts on ‘‘Use of Opportunities’’ were presented by 
Phebe L. Coates. There are many common-place opportun- 
ities for kind words and deeds, which we entirely neglect 
while watching for some go/den opportunity. Any one with a 
proper amount of energy can take a golden opportunity and 
make use of it. It is the true hero who can take the leaden 
opportunity and cheerfully make the best of it. 

The ‘‘Vice of Idleness’’ was portrayed by Mary K. 
Brown, who pictured the idle man as a most miserable person. 
‘* What constitutes an idler?’ was answered by Neal Hamble- 
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ton. The parable of the Talents, and an explanation with 
a lesson from it, was read by Harriet R. Wood. A selection 
appropriate to the season was read by Sallie Hambleton. 
Some discussion was followed by roll-call and customary 
silence. Then adjourned to meet in four weeks at usual time, 
7.30 p. m. 

Ata previous meeting the following members were ap- 
pointed to represent our Association at the Conference 
held at Abington: Robert K. Wood, Annie Hambleton, 
Harriet R. Wood, Fred S. Brown, and Charles Smedley. 

a eo 





KENNETT SQUARE, PA.—The Friends’ Association met at 
the home of Eli and Deborah Thompson, Eleventh month 7. 
The president, William J. Hicks, called the meeting to order, 
and after reading from the Scriptures the roll was called by 
the secretary, Helen Lewis, thirty answering. Delegates 
were appointed to attend the Conference at Abington. 

The literary program began with a paper on ‘‘ Quaker 
Poets,"’ by Dr. Emlin Darlington. It was comprehensive 
and very instructive. Helen J. Phillips recited Whittier's 
poem, ‘‘ The Huskers,"’ in a very pleasing manner. A 
review of Dr. S. Weir Mitchell's novel, ‘‘ Hugh Wynne,”’ 
was read by Mary Wilkinson. It had been very thoughtfully 
prepared by Mary S. Pennock, and called forth interesting 
remarks from Jane P. Rushmore and Frederick M. Pennock. 
This was followed by Whittier’s ‘‘Quaker Alumni,’’ beauti- 
fully recited by Caroline Chambers. The program closed 
with a concise review of Amelia Barr’s ‘‘ Friend Olivia,’’ by 
E. Mae Myers. * 





WRIGHTSTOWN, PA.—The Young Friends’ Association 
held its first autumn meeting on First-day afternoon, Elev- 
enth month 4. All were interested in a new circulating li- 
brary of Friends’ books, which had been procured by the aid 
of Isaac H. Hillborn. S. Wilfred Smith, who brought the 
books, was appointed one of the librarians. 

The president, Hanna T. Smith, appointed five delegates 
to the Conference at Abington, and Secretary Anna Wright 
then read the first question (for the day), ‘‘ How should we 
spend First-days?’’ Severalanswers were given, to the effect 
that we should spend it as a day of rest and worship, although 
it was not wrong to do some necessary labor on that day. 

Gathering in crops was not considered necessary. 

Marvin Scarborough read an extensive review of the first 
three chapters of Janney’s History, and Emma Smith fol- 
lowed with interesting Current Events. A reading by Anna 
Kirk, and recitation by Watson Atkinson completed the pro- 
gram, and the meeting adjourned until the first First-day in 
Twelfth month. Mary A. JOHN, Cor. 





PLYMOUTH MEETING, PA. —The Friends’ Association held 
its opening meeting of the season, Eleventh month 9g, at which 
the following officers for the year were appointed : President, 
Benjamin Smith ; Vice-President, Isaac Roberts ; Secretary, 
Helen C. Livezey ; Executive Committee, Ruth Roberts, May 
Buckman, William Potts Jones, Lizzie Buckman. 

Benjamin Smith and Annie F. Ambler were appointed 
delegates to attend the Conference of Associations at Abington. 

Whittier’s poem, ‘‘First-day Thoughts,’’ was read by 
George C. Corson, after which Benjamin Smith read an inter- 
esting paper, ‘‘ Faith versus Reason,’’ upon which remarks 
were made by Isaac Roberts and William P. Livezey. 

Our next meeting will be on Twelfth month 7. 

H, C. L., Sec. 





Easton, Mp.—The Young Friends’ Association convened 
at the residence of Joseph H. White, Eleventh month 7, with 
an unusually small attendance. 

Considerable business claimed the attention of the meeting. 
William H. Kemp submitted the report of the Entertainment 
Committee, which was accepted. Anna E. White, Pauline 
Bartlett, Laura B. Shinn, William H. Kemp, and Samuel D. 
Yeo were appointed delegates to attend the approaching con- 
ference to be held at Abington Eleventh month 17. 

Lottie B. White read from the Discipline on the subjects of 
‘* Representative Committee '’ and ‘‘ Ministers and Elders’ ; 
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then followed Sallie P. Kemp's Current Events, which were 
exceedingly interesting. The debate for the evening was 
omitted, as not any of the leaders were present. 

Anna P. Kemp had a very pretty select reading, after 
which came the usual sentiments from all present. 

In the few remaining minutes the Secretary gave a brief 
account of the recent Conference held at Chautauqua. The 
meeting adjourned to meet at William H. Kemp's, Twelfth 
month s. Laura B. SHINN, Sec. 





CORNWALL, N. Y.—The Friends’ Association met at the 
home of J. Q. Brown, Eleventh month 4. After the meeting 
was called to order by the president, a paper on ‘‘ Habit,’’ 
prepared and read by Golda B. Brown, brought forth some 
discussion. A selection from the Young Friends’ Review, 
‘* Christianity as Friends see it,"’ by Edward B. Rawson, was 
read by Mary Cocks and much appreciated. This was fol- 
lowed by two selections, read by Rowland Cocks, one from 
John J. Correll’s sermon, ‘‘ The Unwritten Gospel,’’ the other 
a short poem, entitled ‘‘On the Road Home.”’ 

Arrangements were made for a Friends’ Social, to be held 
at the home of Rowland Cocks, Eleventh month 30. 

A. M. B., Sec. 





HOPEWELL, VA.—The Young Friends’ Association met 
at Winchester, Tenth month 21. The meeting was well 
attended by many besides our members. Lydia W. Irish 
read some selections from the life of Benjamin Hallowell, 
which were very interesting. 

Current Topics were read by Florence D. Branson. A 
paper from Dr. Stine of Swarthmore was read by Annie J. 
Reese, Jr. Remarks were made by Rev. James Stonesifer, 
of the German Reformed Church. He said he had been very 
much interested in our meeting, and thought we were doing 
good work. Dr. Stine’s essay, he suggested, we read over, 
and take the whole time of one meeting to it, as there was so 
much in it for thought and expression. 

Daniel T. Wood read a good selection, ‘‘ Need of Quaker- 
ism.’’ The secretary read the program of the General Con- 
ference to be held at Abington, Pa., Eleventh month 17; 
also a letter from the Secretary of the Generai Conference, 
asking us to appoint delegates to the Conference. Ann B. 
Branson, Tacy B. Doing, and Walker M. Bond were ap- 
pointed. After a few minutes’ silence the meeting adjourned. 

C. P., Secretary. 





CINCINNATI, OHIO.—The first meeting of the Cincinnati 
Friends’ Association was held Tenth month 28. The report 
of the Executive Committee was submitted. The general 
plan is to deal with some of the vital questions of the day. 
The program is to consist of a short paper or talk, followed 
by a general discussion, a concise review of the editorials of 
the INTELLIGENCER for the month, and readings from the 
Young Friends’ Review. 

The meeting was devoted to the Chautauqua Conference, 
and the paper by W. W. Birdsall, ‘‘ What Quakerism Stands 
for,’ was read. After a reading of the ‘‘Grumbler,’’ the 
meeting was open for personal recollections of the Conference. 
As almost half of the Friends had attended the Conference, 
the meeting was fraught with much interest. 

EpNA HopkKINs, Ass’t Clerk. 


THE ‘‘ Quartermaster General’’ of the United States Army 
shows in his report for the last fiscal year an expenditure of 
nearly six millions of dollars, (5,800,312), simply for the ‘‘ re- 
fitting ’’ of the ‘‘transport,’’ or troop ships. Over seven 
millions more was spent for the transport service—nearly all 
on account of the Philippines. These troop ships carried 
46,870 men to the Philippines during the year and brought 
home 20,654—large numbers of the latter coming in sick and 
disabled, later to go upon the pension roll. 


ALTHOUGH the sum of $12,000,000 has been expended 
during the past eight years in reducing the number of Chi- 
cago’s grade crossings, that city lost twenty-three citizens in 
the month of September, in grade-crossing accidents. 
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EDUCATIONAL. 
GEORGE SCHOOL NOTES. 


WILLIAM HAWLEY SmirTH, of Peoria, Illinois, gave a very 
interesting lecture at the school on Third-day afternoon, the 
joth ult. The assembly room was crowded with students 
and friends of the school. The attendance from outside was 
larger than at any other lecture ever given under the auspices 
of the School. Many who had heard the speaker at Doyles- 
town found him so instructive and entertaining that they were 
glad of the opportunity to hear him again. 

The subject of the afternoon was ‘‘ We, the People.’’ He 
pointed out many diverse elements embraced in his subject ; 
but spoke particularly of the people of the South, and of those 
crowded into the great cities, and endeavored to impress his 
audience with their educational needs, being as they are a 
part of the great mass. He especially approved of industrial 
education as best adapted to their needs. 

The lecture committee is at work arranging the program 
for the winter, and we are assured that an exceptionally good 
course will be offered. 

The plan adopted last year of having two members of the 
Senior class occupy a few minutes each morning after opening 
exercises, in giving items of general news, has been resumed. 

Both literary societies have held interesting meetings. 
The members show an earnest effort in keeping these meet- 
ings up to a standard. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE NOTES. 

The parts for the Shakespeare Recital of the Senior Class 
have been assigned, and work has been commenced, under 
the supervision of Prof. Furman. The program will be some- 
what shorter than those of recent years, the complaint having 
been made that the evening became somewhat tedious at the 
close. 

The modification in the method of admission to the Somer- 
ville Society, which was proposed early in the year, was re- 
cently adopted, and as a result ten new members have been 
so far admitted. These were chosen from those of the new 
girls who were recommended especially by the heads of the 
English department. Other admissions on the same basis of 
choice will soon follow. The recommendations will not, how- 
ever, be made the sole requisite of membership. 

The Bible Class, on First-day morning, the 11th, was led 
by Mark Thistlethwaite, with L. Winifred Rogers and Anna 
R. Paxson as assistants. The particular topic treated was 
‘*Commercialism.’’ President Birdsall, Dr. Holmes, Asa P. 
Way, and William E. Roberts took part in discussion. 

Dean Bond held an informal reception, introducing Mr. 
and Mrs. Ashbee, in the reception parlors, on Sixth-day 
evening, the 11th, before Mr. Ashbee’s lecture on Westmin- 
ster Abbey. The Senior Class was especially invited to meet 
these English friends. Mr. Ashbee spoke a few words the 
following morning in collection concerning the work of him- 
self and his associates in the printing establishment at Essex 
House, in London. =—s 


EDUCATIONAL CONFERENCE. 

The newly formed Association of Friends’ Schools held its 
first public meeting on the roth instant, at 2 p. m., in the 
lecture-room of Friends’ Central School, Philadelphia. Joseph 
E. Haines, president, was in charge. There was a large 
attendance. 

Prof. George S. Fullerton, of the University of Pennsylva- 
nia, spoke first, for about an hour, ina pointed and entertain- 
ing manner, on ‘‘The Teaching of Morals to Children.’’ 
Dean Bond, of Swarthmore College, followed with a paper, 
and Dr. Joseph S. Walton, Arthur H. Tomlinson, and others, 
further discussed the subject. 

The meeting, it was agreed, was highly successful. 


THE WOMAN SUFFRAGE BAZAR. 


Any one desiring to contribute articles to the ‘‘ Lucretia Mott 
table,’’ or to the ‘‘ Pennsylvania State table,’’ at the National 
Woman Suffrage Fair, to be held in New York next month, 
can send to Sarah J. Ash, 1717 Vine street, Philadelphia, by 
the last week of present month. 


INTELLIGENCER. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 


**UNCIVIL SHOP GIRLS.’’ 

Editors FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER : 

My experience does not qualify me to contrast the shop girls 
of this country with those of the old world, but after buying 
for more than thirty years in Philadelphia I have failed to find 
the discourtesy complained of. Many times I have returned 
home from a day's buying, my heart warming toward these 
tired girls who were so patient and obliging. 1am not willing 
to believe that they are outdone in real courtesy by the same 
class anywhere on the planet. 

Several times I have seen them browbeaten, bullied, and 
abused until I would have considered it a privilege to have 
ejected the offending customer, who probably did not find the 
courtesy which I have found, for very obvious reasons. 

I am inclined to think that ‘‘An American Mother’’ has 
been taking the shadow for the substance, and that a great 
deal of the politeness (?) of the old world consists largely of 
polite phrases, and is exemplified very well by that French- 
man, who, wishing to descend from a coach stepped upon a 
woman's head, and when he had reached the ground was 
most profuse in his apologies. E. S. 

West Chester, Pa. 

[The matter alluded to by our correspondent was an ex- 

tract from the Ladies’ Home Journal.—EDs. } 


FROM WHITTIER. 


From ‘‘ The Peace Convention at Brussels,’ 1848. 


‘«Wuar folly, then,’’ the faithless critic cries, 
With sneering lip, and wise, world-knowing eyes, 

‘« While fort to fort, and post to post, repeat 
The ceaseless challenge of the war drum’s beat, 
And round the green earth, to the church-bell’s chime, 
The morning drum-roll of the camp keeps time, 
To dream of peace amidst a world in arms, 
Of swords to plowshares changed by Scriptural charms, 
Of nations, drunken with the wine of blood, 
Staggering to take the Pledge of Brotherhood’’. 


Despite of sneers like these, O faithful few, 

Who dare to hold God's word and witness true, 
Whose clear-eyed faith transcends our evil time, 
And o’er the present wilderness of crime 

Sees the calm future, with its robes of green, 

Its fleece-flecked mountains, and soft streams between, 
Still keep the path which duty bids you tread, 
Though worldly wisdom shake the cautious head ; 
No truth from Heaven descends upon our sphere, 
Without the greeting of the skeptic’s sneer ; 
Denied and mocked at, till its blessings fall, 
Common as dew and sunshine, over all. 


Not vain the vision which the prophet saw, 

Skirting with green the fiery waste of war, 

Through the hot sand-gleam, looming soft and calm 

O’er the sky’s rim, the fountain-shading palm. 

Evil shall cease and Violence pass away, 

And the tired world breathe free through a long Sabbath 
day. 


DONATION DAY. 


The Annual Donation Day of the Friends’ Home for Children 
will occur on Fifth-day, Eleventh month 22. Donations of 
money, clothing, etc., are needed, and will be greatly appre- 
ciated. The money should be sent to the Treasurer, George 
D. Miller, 313 North 33d street, and the donations to the 
Home, 4011 Aspen street, or if it is not convenient to deliver 
the goods at the Home, Alban T. Eavenson, 318 North 2oth 
street, will see that the donations reach the Home if they are 
sent to him. Country First-day Schools and Friends could 
send very acceptable donations in the shape of produce which 
is not marketable, but which would be very useful to us. 
E.:C..D. 








THE FRIENDS IN ENGLAND. 

The Friend, London. 
A CAREFUL study of the “‘ Book of Meetings,” pub- 
lished every year, reveals facts of progress that would 
have astonished the quiet Friends of forty years ago. 
Concurrently with this progress we have been throw- 
ing ourselves alongside the sister churches of our own 
country in a multitude of philanthropic movements 
that cannot fail to mould our own life. As Alex- 
ander Maclaren told us at Manchester: ‘‘ No body of 
men numerically so small have ever exercised an in- 
fluence so great as your Society has done. The his- 
tory of our national progress in matters of philan- 
thropy, slavery, war, and other subjects, has been 
nothing more than the filtration downwards through 
all layers of the community of principles which your 
people have held clearly from the beginning, and 
which are direct deductions from their central beliefs. 
You have by your emphatic recognition of the Inner 
Light and Guiding Spirit been the apostles of that 
wholesome mysticism which is inherent in Chris- 
tianity.”” 

A church maintaining our attitude on Peace, on 
Temperance, on social purity, on the ministry of wo- 
men, is urgently needed in England, Ireland, and 
Scotland to-day. Millions of men, in the presence of 
advancing education in Britain and in America, and 
in our great colonies, are rapidly shaking off the 
grave clothes of traditionalism, and are standing for 
spiritual liberty and fraternity. The Society of 
Friends is the natural home for such in the coming 
time. If we follow our crucified Master as he 
threads his way in and out among the busy thor- 
oughfares of life, there is much to encourage abound- 
ing hope. 


Springfield Republican. 

It can be shown that the cost to the United States of holding 
the Philippine islands in subjection is now at the rate of about 
$150,000,000 a year, and under the policy of unconditional 
surrender the cost is likely to continue at that for years to 
come. This yearly cost is more than the profits of trade with 
the Philippines can aggregate in fifty years, and that a larger 
trade would be possible on the basis of friendly American 
coéperation in the development of an independent Filipino 
government no one will dare to deny. 

This yearly cost of $150,000,000 is at the rate of about 
$2 per capita of population, or $10 per family, and the taxes 
are so laid that they fall with nearly equal weight upon all the 
people, regardless of ability topay. Imperialism’s tax effects 
a reduction of two per cent. in the wage of the average work- 
ingman of family, and amounts to as much in a year as that 
family expends for vacation and recreation, as can be shown 
by the statistics of the federal labor bureau, and to twice as 
much as this average family is able to expend for books and 
newspapers. 


What Are ‘ Trusts”’ ? 
THE preliminary report of the Industrial Commission ap- 
pointed by Congress to investigate the subject of Trusts and 
Industrial combinations, has given a description of the various 


forms which they take. The New York Zvening Post says : 

The original ‘‘ Trust’’ was a combination of companies, 
which placed their stock irrevocably in the hands of trustees, 
who ‘‘ voted it,’’ the stockholders receiving certificates upon 
which they drew their dividends. The Standard Oil Trust, 
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and the Whiskey Trust were originally of thissort. A pseudo- 
Trust organization is formed where, instead of trusteeing 
stock, or buying independent plants outright, one corporation 
buys a majority of the stock in such companies, and so con- 
trols their management. 

To-day, however, as the report of the Industrial Commis. 
sion points out, the common form of organization for combi- 
nations known as ‘* Trusts’’ is that of a simple corporation. 
The development of the Standard Oil Company is typical. 
The original Trust, under which certificates of stock were 
issued, dissolved itself back into the original companies, 
nominally independent, but virtually associated and controlled 
through the highly concentrated holding of stock. The for- 
mation later on of the Standard Oil Company of New Jersey 
reorganized these independent companies into one big corpor- 
ation. In such cases it is technically true that there is no 
longer any ‘‘ Trust.’’ In fact, however, the same industrial 
problems remain to be solved under the corporate form of 
organization as under the old-fashioned ‘* Trust.’’ 


Items From the Other Body. 
The Interchange, Baltimore. 


THE death rate in Baltimore Monthly Meeting for the year 
ending Tenth month 1, has been very large. There have 
been fifteen deaths out of about three hundred members, 
which is at the rate of fifty in one thousand, or two-and-a- 
half times the usual rate in the population. Many of these 
have been in advanced life, so that it hardly indicates much 
of itself. But the fact is a serious one, not only for the per- 
sonal loss and bereavement, but for the welfare of the 
meeting. 

The work on the new meeting-house at Corinth, Va., is 
progressing favorably, and the roof is about to be shingled. 


CURRENT EVENTS. 


IT appears that 28 States have voted for President McKinley, 
giving him 292 electors, and 17 States for W. J. Bryan, giving 
him 155 electors. In Pennsylvania the control of the Legis- 
lature is claimed by the supporters of ex Senator M. S. Quay, 
and in Delaware, J. Edward Addicks claims he will be chosen 
United States Senator, with a colleague satisfactory to him. 
In Montana, W. A. Clark, whose membership in the United 
States Senate was condemned on account of bribery, has 
control of the Legislature, and will be rechosen. 

THE news from China is fragmentary and more or less 
obscure, being mostly subject to military censorship. The 
situation disclosed is as bad as possible. The ‘‘Allies’’ are 
holding on to all they have, and the ‘‘ negotiations for peace’’ 
appear to possess no substantial importance. It now seems 
likely that a condition of war there, attended by great bar- 
barity on the side of the ‘‘Allies’’ as well’ as ‘the Chinese, 
may continue for an indefinite time. An enormous sum, said 
to be $600,000,000, is to be demanded by the ‘‘ Powers”’ as 
‘*indemnity,’’ and the execution of many prominent Chinese 
officials is also demanded. Several have already been put to 
death, anda dispatch says there is much anger among the 
Chinese in consequence. 

A BrirTISH ‘‘column,’’ under General Richardson, which 
left Pao-Ting-Fu on the 28th, executed three ‘‘ Boxer chiefs ’’ 
and burned a number of villages. While a Chinese com- 
mander, Gen. Fan, was holding a ‘‘ parley ’’ with Richardson, 
one of the latter's men shot Gen. Fandead. A dispatch from 
Peking says the ‘‘Allies’’ tried three high officials at Pao- 
Ting-Fu by a military court, beheaded them, and exposed 
their heads on poles. One of them, the acting Viceroy of 
the Province of Chih-li, is declared by the Chinese to have 
been ‘‘ non-combatant and peaceful.’’ He is said to have 
come out from the city to meet the allied troops and to have 
turned over his ‘‘ yamen,’’ (official residence) to them. He 
was serving in the place of Li Hung Chang, while the latter 
remains at Peking, to negotiate ‘‘ peace.’’ 

THE report of Gen. McArthur, commander of the United 
States forces in the Philippine Islands, has been received at 
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Washington. It speaks of the scattering of the United 


States | FREEDOM. 








troops, there being 53 military stations in the archipelago For what avail the plow or sail, 
November 1, 1899, and 413 stations September 1, 1900. Or land or life, if Freedom fail ? 
There have been a large number of guerrilla fights, and the —P. W. Emerson. 
United States ‘‘ casualties,’” between the two dates named, aa 
were 268 Americans killed, 750 wounded, and 55 captured. 
The Filipino losses he estimates at 3,227 killed, 694 wounded, 2 NEWS NOTES. 
and 2,864 captured, making a total for both sides in the eight ALL the American troops have been withdrawn from China 
months, of 7,858. He says the present operations have and sent back to Manila, except 1900, who form the ‘‘ Lega- 
‘‘strained"’ his soldiers ‘‘to the full limit of endurance.’’ | tion guard’’ at Peking. 
There is, he says, ‘‘complete unity of action among the A GREAT ‘‘ Fat Stock Show’ is to be held at Chicago, 





native population,’’ and adds that the necessity of maintain- | beginning on the Istof of next month. Ten thousand head 
ing, for many years to come, a large American military and | will be shown, it is expected, during the exhibition, and 
naval force is too apparent to admit of discussion. premiums amounting to $75,000 are offered. 


= THE Paris Exposition closed onthe 12thinst. There were 
THE elections for members of the Parliament of Canada | 50,000,000 visitors, and the enterprise is considered to have 
occurred on the 7th instant, and were favorable to the present | been successful. The number of visitors was nearly double 
(Liberal) ministry, headed by Sir Wilfred Laurier. He will | the attendance at the last previous Exposition, in 1889. 
have a majority in the House of Commons of nearly 50. In ADMIRAL CROWNINSHIELD, United States Navy, in his 
Ontario the Conservatives carried a majority of seats, but in | annual report to the Secretary of the Navy, declares that 
Quebec and the ‘* Maritime Provinces’ (Nova Scotia, New | there are not enough men in the navy to fit out the war-ships 
Brunswick, etc.) the Liberals made gains. Sir Charles Tup- | now afloat, and that officers are breaking down from overwork. 
per, the Conservative leader, was defeated, and announces 
his retirement from public life. 












THE steamer City of Monticello, plying between St. John, 
N. B., and Yarmouth, was wrecked on the ioth instant, at 
the entrance to the Bayof Fundy. Eight persons were saved 
in a boat, but all others on board, 34 in number, are sup- 
posed to have perished. 









WILuIAM A. JoNES, United States Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs, reports that the Indian population of the United 
States is about 267,900, of which 45,270 receivea daily ration. ai ov get. 
Almost two-fifths of the number receiving rations belong to ADVICEs by steamer from China say that four to six million 
the Sioux tribes. The Commissioner urges that the indis- | Chinese north of Peking are in danger of starving, their crops 
criminate issue of rations should stop at once. The old and having been a total failure. One million piculs of tribute rice 
helpless, he says, should be provided for, but rations should | were to be dispatched to them from Shanghai, but the military 
be issued to the able-bodied only for labor, while those who | authorities prevented its going. 
have been educated in Indian schools should depend entirely THE British ‘*Cabinet,’’ and its under officials have all 
on their own resources. been appointed. The chief change is that Lord Lansdowne, 

_— who has had charge of the War Department, now takes the 

THE losses of the British forces in South Africa, in the | Foreign Office. There has been much shifting, however, and 
month of October, were 724, of whom 167 were ‘‘killed in | several of the older officials have been ‘‘shelved.”’ 
action,"’ 71 died of wounds, 367 of disease, and 22 by ELECTIONS were held in Porto Rico, on the 7th inst., for 
‘‘accidents,’’ while 97 were captured. The war goes on, the | members of the popular branch of the Legislature. (The 
Boer forces being divided into small bodies. General Botha, upper branch, which has practically all the power, is con- 
the Boer commander, has informed General Roberts that this | trolled by appointment at Washington.) The Republicans, 
course will be maintained. It does not appear that English | who are opposed to the present United States colonial policy, 
soldiers will be willing to remain after discharge, to take up | polled nearly the whole vote, reported at 75,000 ; their oppon- 
land as settlers. ents, the Federals, had but 200 votes. 
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An AGNosTic.—In one of our New PROTECTING ORANGE ORCHARDS.— | NOTICES. 
England fishing villages a big boy who! Not only in Florida, but in California, | *,* A Conference under the care of the Phil- 
knew all about fishing, but had never | orange orchards or groves are liable to | anthropic Committee of the Yearly and Quarterly 


ee eriments of | meetings will be held in the meeting-house at 
learned the alphabet, was sent to school | injury from frost, and experi s Doylestown, Bucks Co.,Pa., First-day,Eleventh 


















to learn it. various kinds are being made to protect 
‘* That's ‘A,’ "’ said the teacher. them. At the famous Riverside, in Cali- | ory, Sveeeg by Hoey W Willen 
‘* How d’yer know?”’ said the boy. fornia, the thermometer falls at times to | New York. Subject, “Improper Publications.” 
‘* Because my teacher told me.’’ freezing point. For protection a grower | AJ] interested are respectively invited to attend. 
‘* How'd she know ?”’ said the boy. at that place constructed a hot-water; On behalf of Committee. 
‘* Because her teacher told her.”’ boiler, at a cost of $200, to run hot-water Susanna Ricu, Clerk. 
‘‘How d'’yer know but they lied?’’ | along open furrows. The water passed fe aie ne, ; 
said the boy. from the boiler at 85° when the outside «* The Visiting Committee of Baltimore 





ee : 6 Yearly Meeting have arranged for meetings dur- 
This will do to go with the story of the | temperature was 32°, the earth at 666 feet ing Eleventh and Twelfth months as follows: 


lady who asked her servant girl if she | from the boiler was found to be 36°, and | prevendH MonTH: 
wanted to go to church Sunday morning: | the vapor arising from the warmed 25. Gunpowder, Md, 
‘‘No, mum,"’ said the girl, ‘‘I’m an| earth protected the plants.—[Meehans’ Twrirrn MontH: 


egg-nas-tic.’’—[Our Dumb Animals. } Monthly. } 2. Washington, D. C. 
Bie 9g. Bush Creek, Md. 
7 eee aie 16. Forest Hill, Md. 


ROYAL PowDER 


30. Woodlawn, Va. 
ELIzaBETH B. PASSMORE, Chairman. 
ABSOLUTELY PURE 
Makes the food more delicious and wholesome 


ROVAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 


























*.* Samuel S. Ash expects to attend Merion 
| Meeting next First-day, the 18th instant. 
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*,* A regular meeting of the Friends’ Tem- 
perance Workers will be held in the meeting- 
house at 17th Street and Girard Avenue on 
Seventh-day evening, Eleventh month 17, at 
8 o'clock. 

















WaRREN E. Em ey, President. 
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*.* The Conference of Teachers, Parents, 
and School Committees will be held under the 
auspices of the Yearly Meeting’s Educational 
Committee in Race Street meeting-house, on 
Seventh-day, Twelfth month 1, at 2 p. m. 
Address by Prof. Edward Howard Griggs, 
subject, ‘‘ The Ethics of School Organization 
and Discipline.”’ 

All persons interested in the subject of educa- 
tion are invited to be present. 

Lewis V, SMEDLEY, Clerk. 



















*,* Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting’s Com- 
mittee to visit the smaller branches have made 
appointments as follows: 

ELEVENTH MONTH : 

25. Merion, 10 30a. m. 

AQUILLA J. LINVILL, Clerk. 

















*.* First-day evening meetings in Philadel- 
phia during Eleventh month are held on Race 
Street above 15th Street at 7.30 o'clock. It is 
very desirable that Friends should feel interested 
to attend. 
















+.* The 
Philadelphia, held at Race Street, will take 
place on Fourth-day next, the 21, in the even- 
ing, at 7.30 o’clock. 

*.* The Monthly Meeting of Friends held 
at Green Street, Philadelphia, will take place 
on Fifth-day next, the 22, in the afternoon, at 
3 o'clock. 
















*,* A Conference under the care of the Phil- 
anthropic Committee of Concord Quarterly 
Meeting will be held in Swarthmore meeting 
house on First-day, the 18 inst., at 2.30 p.m. 
Subject, Temperance. Dr. C. E. 
the West Chester State Normal School will 
address the meeting. 

CHARLES PALMER 














, Clerk. 


*.* A Conference will be held at Warminster 
Friends’ meeting-house, on First-day, the 18th 
inst., at 3 o clock, under the care of Abington 
Quarterly Meeting’s Philanthropic Committee. 
Subject, ‘‘ Improper Publications.’’ 
J. Q. ATKINSON, 
ARABELLA CARTER, 









\ Clerks. 
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How THE LAWYERS DO oer If I 
were to give you an orange,’’ said Judge 
Foote, of Topeka, ‘‘ I would simply say, 
‘I give you the orange,’ but should the 
transaction be intrusted to a lawyer to put 
in writing, he would adopt this form : ‘1 
hereby give, grant and convey to you all 
my interest, right, title, and advantage of 
and in said orange, together with its rind, 
skin, juice, pulp, and pits ; and all rights 
and advantage therein, with full power to 
bite, suck, or otherwise eat the same, or 
give away with or without the rind, skin, 
juice, pulp or pits ; anything hereinbefore 
orin any other deed or deeds, instruments 
of any nature or kind whatsoever to the 
contrary in any wise notwithstanding.’ ”’ 
—[Ex.] 

MAN loses nothing by obeying God. 
Providence and grace work in conjunc- 


tion for the good of those who keep God's 
commandments.—[ Presbyterian. ] 








IRTSLLAGES CEs. 
ONE-HALF YOUR 


ee SAVE We Tell You How. FUEL 


Rochester Radiator Co. 38 Furnace St. Rochester, N.Y. 





AQUILA J. LINVILL, 


Dealer in Choice Lehigh Coal 
1827 North 10th Street, Philadelphia. 


What the Whitman Poet says this week 


lr you want to find out what’s in a name, 
Always ask for the cocoa of Wu1TMan fame, 
For it’s always the best, and always the same, 
Is Wuitman’s Breakfast Cocoa. 
Always ask for Wuirman’s It costs only 25c. a can 
































California Excursions 


Leaving Washington every Monday, Wed- 

| nesday, and Friday at 10.45 p.m. via Southern 
Railway. New Tourist Sleepers, personally con- 
ducted, go through to San Francisco without 
change of cars, conductors, or porters. 

The route is through Atlanta, Montgomery, 
New Orleans, Houston, San Antonia, New 
Mexico, Arizona, and Southern California. 

The cars are the very latest pattern of Pull- 
man Tourist Sleepers, birchwood finish, high- 
back seats, sixteen sections. supplied with linen 
etc., etc., same as standard sleepers, lighted 
with Pintsch gas, wide vestibule, double sash, 
roller curtains, lavatory and smoking room for 
gentlemen and two retiring rooms for ladies 

Three and one-half days to Mexico and 
Arizona. four days to Los Angeles, and five days 
to San Francisco. The Tourist Car fare is less 
than via any other route, saving from $25.00 
to $30.00 for the trip. 

Charles L. Hopkins, District Passenger 
Agent, Southern Railway 828 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia, will be pleased to furnish all in- 
formation. 































A LITTLE Boston girl, only three years 
old, who had had no experience in the 
matter of broken limbs beyond that 
afforded by the casualties in her family of 
dolls, hadthe misfortune to fall and break 
her own arm; and, as soon as she dis- 
covered what had happened to her, she 
cried out, ‘‘O, mamma, will it drop off ?’’ 
‘*No, darling,’’ the mother answered ; 
‘*T will hold it so that it will not hurt you 
till the doctor comes, and he will fix it all 
right.’’ ‘* Well, mamma,”’ the little one 
said pressing her lips together, and trying 
to be brave, ‘‘do hold on tight, so that 
the sawdust won't run out."’ 
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‘The Lamp of Steady Habits 


The lam ov doesn’t flare up or smoke, or cause 
you to use age; the lamp that looks good 
when you get er and stays good; the lamp that se 
never willingly part once you have it; that’ 


Che New: Rochester. 


Other lamps may be offered yon as “just as good 
—they may be, i in some respects, but for all a 
goodness, there’s only one. To make sure the lamp 
offered you is = look for the name on it; every 
New Rochester lamp has it. 


We make oil stoves too, just as good as the lamps; 
in fact, anything in oil or gas fixtures. 5 


Trevi THE ROCHESTER LAMP Co., 
38 Park Place and 33 Barclay St., New York. 




















NEW EDITION JUST ISSUED 
NEW PLATES THROUGHOUT 


Now Added 25,000 NEW WORDS, Phrases, Etc. 


Rich Bindings # 2364 Pages # 5000 Illustrations 


Prepared under the supervision of W. T. Harris, Ph.D., LL.D., United States 
Commissioner of Education, assisted by a large corps of competent specialists. 


BETTER THAN EVER FOR GENERAL USE 


Also Webster's Collegiate Dictionary with Scottish Glossary, etc. 
*¢ First class in quality, second classin size."’ Nicholas Murray Butler. 





pages, e f both books sent 


G. & C. pacer CO., Publishers, Springfield, 





RESUMPTION OF SERVICE. 


Resumption of Sunset Limited Service be- 
tween New York, Philadelphia, and San Fran- 
cisco. Season 1900-1901, via Southern Rail- 
way. 

Commencing Eleventh month 6, and every 
Third-, Fifth-, and Seventh-day thereafter, the | 
Washington and Southwestern Limited, op- 
erated daily between New York, Philadelphia, 
and New Orleans via the Pennsylvania Railroad 
and Southern Railway, leaving Philadelphia, 
Broad St. Station 6.55 p. m., composed of 
Dining, Pullman drawing-room Sleeping, Ob- | 
servation, and Library cars, in addition will | 
carry a Special Sunset Limited Annex, Pullman | 
drawing-room Compartment Sleeping car to | 
connect with the Sunset Limited operated be- 
tween New Orleans and San Francisco. 

The celebrated trans-continental _ service | 
afiorded by these luxurious trains makes a trip | 
to the Pacific Coast not only very quick, but | 
most delightful. 

Chas. L. Hopkins, District Passenger Agent, | 
Southern Railway, 828 Chestnut Street, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., will be pleased to furnish all | 

| 


information. 


High-Grade Footware 

When we guarantee a shoe it 
means something—the making good 
of every claim, or your money back. 
That is even better than exchanging 
for another pair, unless you have | 
some assurance that the second pair | 
will be better than the first. 

There are no questionable shoes 
in this stock; whether you choose 
the highest grades or those more 
modestly priced, you will receive 
the greatest possible value for your | 
money : 

Men’s Shoes at $3.50 


Kid, calf, enamel, patent leather | 
Men’s Shoes at $4.00 
**S. & C. Special;’’ hygenic—great value 
Men’s Shoes at $5 and $6 
The finest Men s Shoes made in America | 
Women’s S. & C. Special, $3 
Equal to the best $3.50 grade elsewhere 


Women's Shoes at $2.25 
Made of box calf and kid—Goodyear welt 


Women’s Shoes at $5.00 
Absolutely perfect in material and style | 
| 





Misses’ and Children’s 
Made of Vitalic calf: soles of white oak 
leather; will withstand hard knocks. 
These, we believe, are much the best 
values obtainable in Children’s Shoes; 
they combine good style with unusual 
wearing qualities : 
Sizes 81, to 11 —$1.25 
Sizes I114 to 2—$1 50 


Mail orders receive prompt and accurate 
attention. Address orders ‘Department C."’ 


Strawbridge & Clothier, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Please mention FRIENDS’ INTEL- 
LIGENCER, when answering Adver- 
tisements in it. This is of value to 
us and to the advertisers. 


MEN EMINENT IN 
.THE COUNCILS 
OF THE NATION 


Are among the two hundred and 
more distinguished contributors 
engaged to add to the attractive- 
usd ness of the new igor volume of 
HON. LYMAN J. GAGE. 


The Youth's 
Companion 


The following indicates the variety and scope 
of the topics to be discussed : 


What is Money? The Naval War College, 


By the Secretary of the Treasury, By the Secretary of the Navy, 
Lyman J. Gage. John D. Long. 


The Country Schoolhouse Our Future as Shown by 
And Its Grounds, the Census, 


By the Secretary of Agriculture, By the Director of the Census, 
James Wilson. W. R. Merriam. 


Good Manners and The War-Ship of the 
Diplomacy, Future, 


By Ex-Secretary of State, By the Chief Constructor of the Navy, 
William R. Day. Rear-Admiral Hichborn. 


Illustrated Announcement of the New Volume and Sample Copies of the Paper 
sent free to any address. 


There is No Better Investment 


HOSE who subscribe now, sending $1.75, the 
yearly subscription price, with this slip or the 
name of this publication, will receive all the remaining 
issues of The Companion for 1900, including the 
Double Holiday Numbers, FREE, and then the issues 
for 52 weeks, a full year, until January 1, 1902. This 
offer includes the gift of the new Companion Calendar, 
lithographed in 12 colors from exquisite designs 
painted expressly for The Companion. NN 142 


Youth’s Companion, 
Boston, Mass. 
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J. T.. JACKSON & CO. 
Real 


Chestnut and 13th Streets, 


(Southeast Corner) 


Rents, Sales, Mortgages, etc., etc. 


PETER WRIGHT «SONS 


305-307 WALNUT ST., PHILAD’A. 
LETTERS OF CREDIT for Travelers. 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE bought and sold. | 


The purchase and sale of Prime Investment Securities 
a Specialty. 

Loans negotiated on Real Estate. 
deposits 


Ellwood Heacock 
UNDERTAKER 


Established 1860 
Calls out of city answered promptly 


1313 Vine Street, Phila. 


LRP OIE ENE 


No Danger 


Unhappily the most dangerous 
diseases are the stealthy ones— 
ones that at first cause you little 
or no inconvenience—ones that 
you neglect until it is too late. 
Such is the case with diseases of 
the heart and lungs—don't wait 
too long! Happily you have a 
great remedy within your reach 


COMPOUND 
OXYGEN 


which acts like magic on the 
whole system, putting new life 
into lungs and heart. Send for 
free book. 


DRS. STARKEY & PALEN, 


1112 Girard Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, PENN. 
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Friends’ Book Association, 


OF PHILADELPHIA 


Publishers, Booksellers, Stationers, 
Blank Book Manufacturers, 
Engravers, and Printers, 
Artists’ Materials, 
Kindergarten, School Supplies. 
y Everything relating to the Kinder- 
garten and School. 


S$. W. corner Fifteenth and Race Streets. 


Estate B rokers, | | 


Interest allowed on 


Telephone 5807 


ti tr aati i theese itn attention nat natn ~ nestrth abe -tnatntandioad ? 





| The Provident Life ana Trust Company of Philadelphia 
409 Chestnut Street. Capital, $1,000,000, Fully Paid. 


insures Lives, Grants Annuities, Receives Money on Deposit, Acts as Executor, Administrator, 
Guardian, Trustee, Assignee, Committee, Receiver, Agent, Etc. 
All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the assets of the Company. 


President, SANUEL R. SHIPLEY; Vice President,T. WISTAR BROWN; Vice President and Actuary 
ASAS.WING; Manager of Insurance Department, JOSEPH ASHBROOKE; Trust Officer, }. RO} 
ERTS FOULKE; Assistant Trust Oficer, J. BARTON TOWNSEND; Assistant Actuary, DAVID 
G. ALSOP; Treasurer, SAMUEL . TROTH; Secretary, C. WALTER BORTON, 


PRILADELPHIA & READING RAILWAY. 


ANTHRACITE COAL. NO SMOKE 

NO CINDERS. DOUBLE TRACKED 
HEAVY STEEL RAILS. STONE 
BALLASTED. 


| Young Friends’ Review. 


Published by the 
New York Young Friends’ Association. 


Now in its Fifteenth Year. 


HENRY W. WILBUR, Eprtor, 
19 West Fourteenth Street, New York City. 
H. M. HAVILAND, Business Eprror, 
19 Whitehall Street, New York City. 


| Royal Blue Line to New York. 
SWIFTEST AND SAFEST TRAINS | 
IN THE WORLD. 


| Monthly, 75 cents per annum. 
months’ trial. 


25 cents for six 
Reading Route to 


| Scenic 
HARRISBURG, GETTYS- | 
j 


READING, 


SEND FOR SAMPLE COPY. 
BURG, CHAMBERSBURG, SHAMO- 
KIN, WILLIAMSPORT, AND POINTS 


IN INTERIOR PENNSYLVANIA 


F. GUTEKUNST, 
FINE ART IN PHOTOGRAPHY 
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712 Arch St., Philad’a, Pa. 


| Royal Reading Route to 
| ATLANTIC CITY. CLEANLINESS | 
| AND COMFORT SAFETY AND ! 
Branch, 1700 N. Broad St. 
SPEED 
abbidl Sate Arthur Shrigley 
BUNTING and SHRIGLEY 
ARCHITECTS 
Fifteenth and Cherry Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Club Rates: Other Periodicals, 1901. 


We announce our Club Rates for other Periodicals for 1901. Read the figures 
given, and also read the notes below. 

We will send FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER one year, with any of the periodicals 
| named below, for the amount stated ‘‘ for both.’’ 
WEEKLIES. | MONTHLIES ( Continued.) 


Periodicals. Price for both. Periodicals. Price for both. 
Springfield Republican, ($1), 2.90 | The Century Magazine, ($4). . . 
The Nation, ($3), . . 4.80 Harper's Magazine, ($3), (see note 
| Literary Digest, ($3), below), . . 

scribers only), Atlantic Monthly, ($4). 

Independent, ($2), The Forum, ($3). . | , 
| Christian Register, ($3), North American Review, ( 
| Scientific American, ($3), St. Nicholas, ($3), 
| Harper's Bazar, ($4), Lippincott's Magazine, ($2. 50), 
Journal of Education, ($2 The Chautauquan, ($2), , 
| The Living Age, ($6), Scattered Seeds, ($0.50), 
McClure’s Magazine, ($1), 
The Farm Journal, ($0.50), 
Little Men and Women, ($0.50), 


Please mention FRIENDS’ INTEL- | 
_LIGENCER, when answering Adver- 
\tisements in it. This is of value to | 
us and to the advertisers. | 
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MONTHLIES. 
| British Friend, (6s. 6d. & postage), $3.7 
| Meehans’ Monthly — Hort.), 
($2), 

| Scribner's “Magazine, (s 3), 


$8 
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: 8 QUARTERLIES. 
- $4.85 The New World (Relig. Rev.), ($3), $4.50 


Persons wishing other periodicals than those mamed above should write to us, 


and we will give prices. 
Where several periodicals jsigckbore .d, find the net price of each (if 
ordered through us) “pet! * 203 Bolton 5% trom the rate given under the heading 
| ** price for both.” 

*.* Note for Ha. per s Magazine: The price after Twelfth month 1, 1900, will 
be $4 a year. Our rate for orders received up to Eleventh month 28, will be as 
above, $4.70; after that $5.30. New subscribers before that date will receive, 


| if they desire, the numbers for October and November, 1900, /ree. 





